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YOU'RE 
NEVER FAR 
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THE 
BLUE CIRCLE 


Throughout the U.K. the Blue Circle Group of Companies 
has 29 cement works and 30 manufacturing plants at which 
are produced Blue Circle, Pelican and Dragon brands of 
Portiand Cement, Ferrocrete, ‘417’ Cement, Aquacrete, 
Sulfacrete, Hydracrete, Waicrete, Snowcrete, Colorcrete, 
Hydralime, Whiting, Super Snowcem, etc. It has 16 district 
offices and a network of distribution centres. The road trans- 
port owned by the Group includes over 1,200 vehicles for 


delivery in bag or in bulk, and it operates one of the largest 
fleets of tugs and lighters on the Thames and Medway. 
The Biue Circle Group is the largest cement manufacturing 
organisation in the worid. You are invited to make use of 
its many services and profit from its great resources. 

Biue Circle Products are exported to countries all over the 
world and the Group also has interests in twelve works 
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LIFE 
is 
EXHILARATING... 
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Swing high, swing low .. . one little mortal, at any rate, 
is extremely gay. But surely life is gayer today for us 
all? In those drab days just post-war, it seemed that 
colour had been drained right out of our lives—now it’s 
back again. I.C.I.’s top-selling paints, like ‘Dulux’ and 
‘Du-lite’, have rejuvenated homes, made offices and 
factories gay places to work in. Look, too, at the 
streets—the exciting colour schemes of the cars, the 
variety and brilliance of colour in summer dresses. 
These are developments that owe much to the genius of 
I.C.I.’s colour chemists. By devising paints that make 
painting a pleasure, by developing the world’s first 
fibre-reactive dyes—the ‘Procion’ and ‘Prociny]’ ranges, 
of extraordinary richness and fastness—they have 
helped to make life for the rest of us really exhilarating. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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| In the rush and roar of the twentieth century 

| a brave new world is being built. And there 

| is no time for delay. 

| Tomorrow, the broad white ribbons of the 

| super-highways will slash across the country, 
linking factories, ports and cities, by-passing 

| the bottlenecks and conveying food and 
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HIGHWAY 
TO 
TOMORROW 


raw materials to their destinations 
swiftly—safely—economically. 

Tomorrow, the length and breadth of the land 
will be ours to travel and enjoy where and 
when we will. Tomorrow, the dreams of the 
future will be the highways of today. 

And the giant EUCLID Earthmovers will have 
played a vital part in laying the foundations 
of tomorrow’s brave new world. 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 








The brilliant lights of Kai Tak 


A large airport on crowded Hong Kong? No room everyone said. Soa 
one and a half mile promontory was built out into the sea. Can aircraft 
land 24 hours a day—even in bad visibility? Too dangerous, everyone 


said, hills too high and Kowloon too close. So The General Electric 


Company Limited gave the new airport of Kai Tak brilliant lights to 


guide large aircraft safely through the hills and over the rooftops of 
Kowloon, even on the darkest night. This outstanding installation is the 


first of its kind in the world. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
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This brochure outlines the very many advantages* of 
the Bovis system of building. Why not 
ask your secretary to write or telephone 


for a copy? 


*WE ACT AS YOUR BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
Under the Bovis ‘‘fee contract’’ system you pay 
the actual net cost of labour, materials and 
sub-contractors—as if your own building 
department engaged the men and bought the 
materials—even to the extent of your 
retaining all the trade and cash discounts. 


*OUR COSTS ARE AN OPEN BOOK 
The Bovis system of cost control enables your 
Quantity Surveyor to check the costs and 
watch the budget at all stages of the contract. 


*WE WORK UNDER YOUR ARCHITECT 
For an agreed fee (and for no remuneration 
other than this fee) Bovis work directly 
under the control of your architect. The 
benefit of our experience is available right 
from the planning stage. 


*ABOVE ALL, BOVIS ARE THE ONLY BUILDERS 
WHO WORK ONLY ON A FEE BASIS 
Whether you want extensions to a steel mill, 
a 14-storey office block, a new electronics 
factory, or a departmental store conversion 
in 8 weeks (to give examples of some of our 
current contracts)... . there are no builders 
quite like Bovis. 


BOVIS LTD:1 STANHOPE GATE -LONDON:W:1°:GRO 
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—a single manufacturing company uniting the 
people, traditions and knowledge of such world- 
famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, 
Siemens, Ediswan, Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. 
With its 100,000 employees, 60 factories, 94,500 
stockholders, £133,000,000 capital and £.08,000,000 
sales last year, AEI is helping Britain to compete 


in the electrical markets of the world. AEI 
resources are increasing the world’s supply of 
electrical power; AEI research is finding new 
ways for people to benefit from it. Every working 
day of the year, AEI delivers an average of 
£800,000 worth of electrical equipment to its 
customers. 








‘And that’s 
straight from the 
horse’s mouth!’ 


Beene > 


They're just exchanging tips about the 
Zodiac! Saying what a brilliant performer 
this car is. In fact, they’re so eager to discuss 
the Zodiac’s form, they’ve almost forgotten 
about the winner of the 2.30! And even if 
you're not a racing man, there’s so much to 
admire about the Zodiac: colour for those 
with an eye for it... comfort for those witha 


ZODIAC 


£675 + £282.7.6 P.T. = £957.7.6 


HEAVILY BACKED BY WORLD-WIDE 8639 SERVICE 





feel for it...an engine that defies criticism 
from the most mechanically-minded you care 
to mention...and automatic transmission 
as an optional extra if you want the ultimate 
in driving luxury. Take their tip: put your 
shirt on the Zodiac and know what it feels 
like to come galloping down the straight to 
win—every time! 





This is a man who really cares—a discerning man 
who enjoys the better things in life; who takes pride 
in everything he does... . He drives well; 

takes pleasure in driving. So he buys Riley. Currently 
he’s driving the 4/Sixty Eight— more than a car, 

it’s a symbol of magnificent motoring. Designed 

for the Man who Really Cares .. . designed for you! 


Riley for men who like finer things in life 


* Styling—elegant (Pininfarina) * /nterior—spacious 

(five-seater) and luxurious, with leather upholstery, walnut veneer 
facia, deep pile carpets * Engine—sports-tuned, 

twin-carburetter, 1 litre, developing 68 b.h.p. %* Gearbor—4 speed, with 
floor-mounted gear lever * Roadholding—superb 

%* Acceleration —vivid, 0-60 m.p.h. in 12.9 secs. 

* Top speed — over 88 m.p.h. ... 

Ask your local Riley Dealer for a trial run now. 


Price £725 
plus £303.4.2 P.T. 
Duotone colours ertra 


The Lively Riley One-Point-Five 


For the motorist who wants big-hearted 
performance in a compact four-seater 

saloon, the lively Riley One-Point-Five is 

the answer. Long stride cruising in the 

ij 80's. Sparkling acceleration. The luxury 
“ appointments on this fine car include leather 
upholstery and polished walnut veneer finish 
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Saving Faces 


HEN A LEG OF MISS TRUMAN’S PIANO 

came through the ceiling of the 

State Dining Room in 1948, it 
was clear to United States surveyors that 
the White House had to be thoroughly re- 
constructed. On another page, our con- 
tributor, Mr. Robert Woodall, recounts 
some of the vicissitudes in the life of the 
building that, according to George Wash- 
ington’s hopes, was to have “ the sump- 
tuousness of a palace, the convenience of a 
house and the agreeableness of a country 
seat.” The White House has witnessed 
Mrs. Adams’s washing hung in an un- 
finished audience chamber, a vengeful 
British burning, Mrs. Madison’s elegant 
receptions ; Andrew Jackson’s rowdy parties, 
Lincoln’s austerity, and much else light 
and shade in the course of one hundred and 
sixty years of history. Wisely, the American 
Congress decided to maintain its outer 
structure, even though all had to be renewed 
within. The custodians of Downing Street 
have taken a similarly laudable decision 
about the Prime Minister’s town house and 
its surviving neighbours. Like the White 
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House, Number Ten serves the threefold 
purpose of a private residence, the busy 
office of the head of the Government and a 
place of formal entertainment. Unlike its 
American counterpart, it was not designed 
to perform these functions, but has grown 
haphazardly to contain them since Sir 
Robert Walpole made the first ministerial 
adaptation in the 1730’s. It has long been 
appallingly cramped—for instance, on the 
ground floor, adjoining the famous Cabinet 
Room that overlooks Horse Guards Parade, 
there is only one modest waiting room for 
the use of the innumerable callers upon the 
Prime Minister and his staff. Now that the 
danger of collapse has made a major over- 
haul necessary, much-needed extensions 
and replanning are also to be undertaken. 
In about two years time, when work is com- 
pleted, the familiar facade will enclose a 
new body. As in Washington, which has in 
this instance set London an example in the 
preservation of tradition, historic associa- 
tions will have been combined with new 
amenities and the inmates of No. 10 may 
cease to fear the cracks of doomed timber. 
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“ Six of the best!” bellowed Sir Knigel the knight-driver, as he knipped off on his 
knight-mare to knobble a knasty knight-knapper who had knutted a knother knight. 
“The knerve of the knave,” he thundered, “ but I know how to knab him. Give my 
knimble knag a knice knoggin of Super Shell, and I’ll have his knauseating knees 
knocking before the knight’s out.” 


Knight or Knoon... Super SHELL 
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OTHING,” SAID MR. MACMILLAN in his 

tribute to Aneurin Bevan in the House 

of Commons, “was more striking 
than the surge of sympathy at the time of his 
grave illness some months ago. This feeling 
was spontaneous, and it was shared by men and 
women of every class and every party, including 
those whom he had in the past attacked most 
fiercely.” He went on to wonder why “ a man 
who had, all through his life, been a somewhat 
controversial figure should have ended by com- 
manding such general admiration and affection.” 

That Bevan was admired and loved by his 
friends, and admired and held in quite un- 
common affection by those who were only 
occasionally in his company, is, indeed, not 
wonderful. He was, we are told, a choice friend; 
he was certainly a choice companion. But that 
this admiration and affection should have 
extended even to those who had never known 
him and perhaps had never heard him speak is 
remarkable. The feeling of almost irreparable 
loss manifested after his death was national as 
well as spontaneous. The Daily Telegraph and 
the Daily Worker were the only two national 
newspapers that did not publish leading articles 
mourning his death; those which did were not 
ashamed to be frankly emotional. Even The 
Economist concluded a rather cold salute by 
saying that between the poet, Aneurin Bevan, 
and the pragmatist, Mr. Gaitskell, it is the 
poet who “somehow at his death leaves the 
greatest holes in our hearts.” Whatever else it 
may be—and to dismiss a politician as a poet is 
probably intended as a slight by The Economist 
—this is not the language of a formal or hypo- 
critical obituary. 

Bevan was a man of size; and size in a man 
is a quality readily recognized and respected, 
even when it arouses hostility. “ Whenever a 
man of size dies,” wrote the political corre- 
spondent of The Observer, “one gets the impres- 
sion that the stage is frighteningly empty and 
silent.” But a second fear was apparent at the 
time of Bevan’s death, and it crept into a 
majority of the comments: the fear that as a 
nation we are no longer able to produce poli- 
ticians of his size and capacity. In more tributes 
than one expected, his name was unself- 
consciously associated with that of Sir Winston 
Churchill, as if their removal from active poli- 


Aneurin 


Bevan 


and the Art of Politics 


“ What Bevan strove to do was 
maintain, even reassert, the pre- 


dominance of politics over all its 


” 


Spurious rivals . . . 


By 
HENRY FAIRLIE 


tical life had abruptly brought a line to an end. 
Whether they remarked his passion or his 
breadth of mind, his eloquence or the colour of 
his personality, the writers of these tributes 
seemed to be lamenting the passing, not of one 
man only, but of a particular form of greatness. 

Unlike most politicians—and it was this that 
distinguished him from most of his contem- 
poraries—Bevan never gave the impression of 
looking over his shoulder before he spoke, to 
see if public or party opinion were with him. 
“If he felt a thing deeply,” commented Mr. 
Macmillan, “ he said so, and in no uncertain 
terms.” This may sometimes have incurred 
him the hostility of large sections of the public, 
and the displeasure of a large section of his 
party ; it on occasion made him the despair even 
of his most devoted followers. But, in the end, 
they could only respect him for it. 














Trafalgar Square, 1936: BEVAN addresses a demonstration of Means Test marchers. 


* Daily Herald “ copyright photograph 


“* He firmly 


believed that a socialist Britain would be a greater Britain; and it was a greater Britain that he wanted 
to see” 


They were right to do so. Bevan lived in an 
age when the party machines were growing 
steadily in power; but he owed nothing to the 
machine. During the thirty years that he was 
in the House of Commons, the discipline of the 
parties was more and more strictly enforced; 
but he defied that discipline and spoke as a man 
who was accountable to only one body, his con- 
stituents. By the end of his life, psephologists 
were busily and plausibly setting out what was 
politically possible, and sociologists or econo- 
mists what was politically appropriate; but 
Bevan trusted always to his own judgment and 
set against their tidy and academic arguments 
his own considerable political philosophy. 
Above all,in an age when, so we are told, public 
opinion polls were quoted even in cabinets, and 
market research organizations were employed 
to discover the true feelings of the people, he 


trusted to his own estimate of the British people 
and his own assumptions about their character, 
their aspirations and their capacity. 

He might be wrong, but this mattered little. 
It was his example that, in the end, told: the 
example of a man who, at a time when politics 
was passing increasingly into the hands of pro- 
fessional experts and confidence men, heeded 
none of them and sought, instead, to perform 
to the best of his ability what is still alleged to 
be the true function of a British member of 
Parliament—that of speaking his mind openly, 
and according to his own unimpeded judgment, 
on the great questions of the day. 

This was more than a question of his char- 
acter, of a ruling spirit. What Bevan strove to 
do was maintain, even reassert, the pre- 
dominance of politics over all its spurious rivals 
—sociology, economics and, most dangerous of 
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all today, mass psychology. “ Politics is an 


art,” he wrote, in his ill-shapen but illuminating 
book of rumination, Jn Place of Fear, 


“not a science. By the study of anthropology, 
sociology, psychology and such elements of social 
and political economy as are relevant, we try to 
work out correct principles to guide us in our 
approach to the social problems of the time. 
Nevertheless, the application of those principles 
toa given situation is an art.’ 
There is nothing very new or original in this 
statement; but it lay at the heart of all that 
Bevan tried to do. He sought to restore politics. 
Politics is not analysis, but synthesis. Politics 
does not know the method of partitioning life 
or dissecting man; it certainly does not know 
such a being as “ economic man.” Whatever 
help may be had from the sciences, the art of 
politics is to form a total judgment of a whole 
people at a given moment, of their situation, 
their hopes and their capabilities, and then to 
provide the leadership which will make it pos- 
sible for these to be realized. Politics, and this 
is perhaps most important of all, acknowledges 
the power of ideas, especially their power to 
cross all the boundaries that the sciences 
employ to divide men into convenient groups 
and categories. Politics dies once it is assumed 
that ideas cannot, in the end, move men more 
powerfully than interest or skilled manipulation. 

By these standards, Bevan was a very great 
politician. Although he could sometimes be 
tawdry, sometimes malevolent, could certainly 
reduce his own size, it was his habit to elevate 
political discussion. He never, so far as I can 
recall, appealed either openly or slyly to men’s 
stomachs; he appealed, instead, where it was 
in his capacity to do so, to their minds and their 
hearts, and usually left them less complacent 
than they had been. I know of no politician of 
his generation who was by nature so inclined to 
treat the British people as adults; and, when he 
descended to childishness, which like all great 
men he sometimes did, the contrast was striking 
and, to his admirers, painful. 

But it was not only in a certain elevation of 
mind and of character that he brought to 
politics that people recognized his size. He was 
also moved—and the words are used with care 
—by a peculiar elevated patriotism. Bevan so 
frequently criticized the policies of his own 
country, even in war-time, that his patriotism 


Fust after he had resigned from the Ministry of Labour, 
April 23rd, 1951 





was not always obvious. But his patriotism itself 
was not of an immediately obvious kind. The 
comparison with Fox has been made many 
times; and it is worth recalling the words in 
which Christopher Hobhouse discusses the 
nature of Fox’s pacifism during the Napoleonic 
wars: 


“The fear of misrepresentation scarcely 
entered his head. His love for England was so 
obvious—it breathed in every word he said or 
wrote—that it was inconceivable to him that 
cheap taunts against his patriotism could be be- 
lieved. Pacifism is a development of patriotism. 
You must see the fine points in your own country 
before you can see the fine points in civilization: 
you cannot love war and d. When the 
Tory press laughed at Fox for wishing well to 
every country but his own, the accusations fell 
dead, infinitely wide of the mark. It was because 
he loved England too well that he over-rated her 
immunity, and put an exaggerated value on her 
freedom of speech and thought. He could not 
rouse himself to the danger that threatened insti- 
tutions he thought immovable, so deeply rooted 
in the minds of a phlegmatic race. In a brilliant 
simile, he accused Burke of loving the constitution 
as Regan and Goneril loved their father, with 
extravagant protestations of devotion: for himself, 
he said with Cordelia, I love it as I ought. That 
Burke carried his trepidation too far cannot be 
denied: Fox carried his confidence to the opposite 
extreme. Yet it was a confidence born of unshak- 
able faith in the excellence of English institutions 
and in the sound determination of the English 
people to preserve them.” 


When allowances have been made for the 
precise difference between the two men, and 
between the ages in which they lived, this judg- 
ment of Fox’s patriotism remains a remarkably 
accurate and instructive comment on Bevan’s 
own love for his country. 

There was a sense in which he loved Britain 
too well, this man whom the jingoists despised. 
So confident was he of Britain’s real greatness, 
that he was frequently in danger of under- 
estimating the precariousness both of her posi- 
tion and of her institutions. I heard many of his 
more important speeches; and the lasting im- 
pression which they have left is that, in all of 
them, he addressed his fellow-countrymen and 
very rarely anyone else. In addressing them, he 
seemed to speak from three unchangeable 
assumptions: first, that the British people were 
open to a just appeal; secondly, that they would 
eventually respond to it, so long as British 
institutions continued to safeguard freedom of 
speech and thought, and thus enabled the 


appeal to be made; and, thirdly, that the British 
people, answering such an appeal, were the 
sanest and the most enlightened leaders the 
world could wish for. There was no abandon- 
ment of principle, no reversal of earlier views, 
in his plea that Britain should not go “ naked 
into the conference chamber.” That was the 
logical conclusion, however agonizing it may 
have been for him to recognize it, of a man who, 
throughout his life, pitched his claim to British 
leadership in the world higher than anyone else 
except Sir Winston Churchill. In the end, he 
was forced to acknowledge that the exercise of 
moral leadership involved the exercise of power. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, no one was 
less of an “‘ internationalist ” than he, certainly 
in the Labour Party. In Jn Place of Fear, he 
wrote: 


“International organizations are continually 
passing the most idealistic resolutions, that 
remain in the air because the statesmen sub- 
scribing to them are without the economic power 
to carry them out. . . . This is not an argument 
against international co-operation. On the 
contrary, one of the main themes of this book is a 
= for more and more international co-operation. 

ut this would be given greater reality in action, 
if the governments of the world could speak with 
authority for the economic behaviour of their own 
peoples.” 


It is not only the accents of these sentences— 
the almost contemptuous reference, for example, 
to the idealistic resolutions of international 
bodies—that are remarkable. What is equally 
remarkable is that, mixed with the socialism, 
there is an instinctive urge to look to the power 
and influence of his own country as the source 
of power and influence in the world. “ If you 
are going to plan the world,” he wrote in the 
same chapter, “ you must first of all control the 
part of it you want to fit into the whole.” 
Again, there is more than socialism in this; 
there is the much wider assumption that a poli- 
tician must act through the strength and will of 
his own countrymen. On the first page of Jn 
Place of Fear, he said that his interest in politics 
began when he asked himself “‘ the one practical 
question, where does power lie in this particular 
state of Great Britain, and how can it be attained 
by the workers?” It is hard to think of any 
other socialist politician of his generation who 
would have framed the question in quite that 
way, would have given quite that emphasis to 





the particular country in which power was to be 
sought and from which it was to be exercised. 

Britain was always at the centre of Bevan’s 
world, in a way that forcibly recalls that he was 
born in the year of Queen Victoria’s golden 
jubilee. However great the importance that he 
attached to other parts of the world than 
Europe, his maps were still drawn on Merca- 
tor’s projection, and Britain was still the small 
island in the centre, from which dotted lines 
radiated to five continents. The fact that, in 
Bevan’s mind, the dotted lines represented 
routes along which a commerce in ideas, instead 
of in goods and services, was conducted does 
not alter the central position that he gave to 
Britain. The almost insolent mockery with 
which he sometimes addressed his Chinese or 
Russian hosts was born of a deep-seated convic- 
tion of Britain’s right to lead and to teach, and 
an almost equally deep-seated incomprehension 
that this right should be challenged by nations 
that had not enjoyed the persuasive instruction 
given by long experience of free institutions. 
More than anyone else of his generation, he 


Photo: Planet News 
In Brighton for the Labour Party Conference, September 
1957: “Bevan was a man of size; and size is a 
quality . . . easily recognized and respected, even when 


arrogantly proposed to the most powerful 
nations of the world that they should be ready 
to learn from Britain. No Whig could have 


spoken with a more unconscious assumption of 
superiority. 

The change in the public’s attitude to Bevan 
did not begin with his illness. It began with his 
speeches at the time of the Suez adventure. It 
was then that the Conservative benches first 
began to talk of him as a statesman, and to con- 
trast him favourably with Mr. Gaitskell. Even 
the suburbs, which had most bitterly resented 
his quip about Tory “ vermin,” at last forgot it, 
and started to nod their heads in appreciation of 
his size and his honesty. Yet no one on the 
Labour benches belaboured the Government 
more unmercifully than Bevan throughout the 
Suez episode. Why he got a fair hearing for the 
first time in his life was that never once did he 
seem to be appealing over the heads of his 
fellow-countrymen to the United Nations, to 
world opinion or even to American opinion. 
Indeed, his speeches on Suez remained as un- 
compromisingly critical of American pre- 
tensions as they had ever been; and the fear of 
losing American goodwill was never prominent 
in his argument. This was very different from 
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it arouses hostility” 


the attitude of most other opponents of the 
Suez campaign, who seemed always to be being 
pulled along by the strings by which they had 
tied themselves to outside opinion. 

Bevan did not then, or at any other time, 
sanctimoniously condemn his own country, or 
ever find it necessary to pretend that the 
opposition of other countries to Britain’s 
actions was founded on stern moral principles. 
He was never one for being taken in by hypo- 
crisy—not even, for any length of time, by his 
own. He simply appealed over the heads of the 
existing Government to his fellow-countrymen, 
and asked them whether they were content to 
be led into an adventure for which neither the 
Government nor they seemed to have the 
stomach. The horror that he expressed was not 
primarily at Britain’s wrongdoing, but at the 
unnecessary belittlement of Britain. He spoke 
with the inflection of the great radical patriots 
whom Britain has usually found when she has 
needed them, and who have always poured 










their scorn as much on the absurdity, as on the 
immorality, of costly military adventures. 
Even in a just and necessary combat, there is 
always something rather ridiculous about the 
way in which the British military machine 
lumbers into action: we have, thank heaven, 
never wholly rid ourselves of the habits of a 
militia led into battle by a squire. In small, 
ill-judged military episodes, the British military 
machine clanks even more awkwardly; and on 
these occasions the British radical has always 
found a target, which the British people, stuffed 
with prejudices against a standing army, are 
content that he should shoot at. The invective 
Bevan poured on the sheer inefficiency of the 
Suez campaign was in that great tradition; it 
was patriotic as well as radical. 

There was much of this same patriotism in 
his socialism. He thought, spoke and wrote 
much about power, and retained to the end of 
his life what I believe to be the fundamental 








































































































(Below) At the “ Tribune’ meeting, Scarborough, 
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naiveté of socialism: the belief that, in a free 
society, the distribution of economic power 
can be greatly altered by acts of Parliament. 
But I do not think that it was this obsession 
with economic power that was at the root of 
his socialism. His true conviction was that 
Britain had a destiny to fulfil, and that she 
could fulfil it only if she was made a cleaner, 
more humane, wiser and juster polity. To him, 
this meant socialism. One may go even further 
without fear of contradiction: he firmly believed 
that a socialist Britain would be a greater 
Britain; and it was a greater Britain that he 
wanted to see. Those who attended his 
memorial service at Westminster Abbey felt, 
without any sentimentality, a thrill of appro- 
priateness as they sang the famous lines: 


** I will not cease from Meatal Fight, 
Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant Land.” 


It is a figure of considerable size about whom 
these words may be sung without any sense of 
impropriety. 

Bevan’s socialism had about it such a 
crusading spirit that people are apt to say that 
he was the last of the generation that brought 
the Labour Party to power, that with him the 
socialism of protest has died. This is to mis- 
understand what was Bevan’s real contribution 
to socialism in this country, and, indeed, to its 
politics. Once again, it is in his own words that 
one may find his contribution most accurately 
defined. 


“ Democratic socialism (he wrote) is a child 
of modern society and so of relativist philosophy. 
It seeks the truth in any given situation, knowing 
all the time that if this is pushed too far it will fall 
into error. It struggles against the evils that flow 
from private property, yet realizes that all forms 
of private property are not necessarily evil. Its 
chief enemy is vacillation, for it must achieve 
passion in action, in the pursuit of qualified 
judgments. It must know how to enjoy the 
struggle, whilst recognizing that progress is not 
the elimination of struggle but rather a change in 
its terms.” 


qualified judgments,” is a challenge not only to 
democratic socialism but to democracy itself. 
Without this passion, the free societies of the 
West are liable to fall into an effete liberalism, 
the effete liberalism of Mr. E. M. Forster’s 


To “ achieve passion in action, in the pursuit of 














“Two Cheers for Democracy.” Without this 
passion, they are likely to lose the conviction 
and the spirit with which to confront the dic- 
tatorships of the East. Yet to achieve this 
passion in the pursuit of qualified judgments is 
possibly the most difficult task that can be asked 
of men. Men will readily exert themselves, 
sacrifice themselves, even die, for dogma and 
prejudice. To arouse in them the same strenu- 
ous spirit in defence of the tender qualifications 
of a free society is almost impossible. 

It was to this task that Bevan dedicated his 
life; and there are few phrases—certainly none 
coined by any of his contemporaries—that 
show such an understanding of the problem as 
the passage which I have just quoted. They 
breathe the spirit of a free society in every 
syllable; and when, from a distance, history 
eventually comes to assess Bevan’s speeches and 
actions, it will find that, in both, the striving 
for passion in pursuit of qualified judgments 
was the rule that regulated his political be- 
haviour. Only if this is understood is it possible 
to understand a political career that otherwise 
seems to lack both sense and direction. 

It is not interesting here to examine in detail 


the faults of temperament that deprived Bevan 
of the ultimate influence that ought to have been 
his. They were large; and one can scarcely 
blame the solid and methodical members of a 
party for shuddering at the prospect of being 
led by a man whose temper, in moments of 


crisis, was unpredictable. He so frequently 
threw away positions of advantage. One may 
recall how, in one meeting of the Parliamentary 
Party, he was interrupted by a harmless and 
elderly woman member. Bevan, instead of 
ignoring the intervention, turned on her in a 
rage and cried: “ If the Parliamentary Party is 
to be composed of people like you, we may as 
well pack up and go home.” From that moment 
his case was lost. Again, no one who witnessed 
it will ever forget the occasion when he strode 
to the despatch box, after Sir Anthony Eden 
had announced the formation of SEATO, and 
repudiated his own leader in terms that even 
someone of Lord Attlee’s mildness could not 
ignore. His friends, one remembers, hid their 
heads in their hands as they saw Bevan striding, 
purple in the face, from the far end of the front 
bench. Within a matter of hours he had to 


resign from the Shadow Cabinet to which he 
had only so recently been re-adthitted. How- 
ever invaluable such a man may be, no party 
can entrust him with the leadership. 

Yet the words of Hobhouse on Fox remain: 
“the worst of leaders was still the best of 
friends.” Neither the Labour Party, nor British 
politics, nor the free societies of the West will 
regain their firmness of purpose until] they have 
learned to speak again with the confidence and 
passion of Aneurin Bevan. “If I have not 
acted much,” Fox said at the end of his life, 
“you will allow that I have spoken much and 
felt more.” We shall be unwise if, at a time 
when the country and the alliance to which it 
belongs are consumed with doubt and self- 
questioning, we under-estimate the importance 
of what Bevan said and what he felt, merely 
because he held office only for five and three- 
quarter years in a political career of more than 
thirty. When he died, it would seem, he was 
for the first time putting his political ideas into 
some true perspective, both national and his- 
torical. No one knows what he might have 
achieved if he had still been there for the 
Labour Party to turn to in its present confusion; 
what assurance he might belatedly have found 
in himself, and what reassurance he might have 
given back to the Labour Party. 

He was, in his last years, slowly developing 
a consistent moral protest which, if he had had 
the time, might have caught the country. Long 
before Professor Galbraith, or his imitators at 
the London School of Economics, popularized 
the conception of the affluent society, it was 
Bevan who, in one characteristic stroke of 
imagination, held it up to scorn. If our society 
continued along its present lines, he said, we 
would end up by watching ourselves starve to 
death on the television. Once heard, the phrase 
sits uncomfortably in one’s mind, an irritant 
that provokes new ideas and even enables one 
to see problems in a different conceptual frame- 
work. This was Bevan’s true genius: he was the 
perpetual enemy of the complacency that 
afflicts free and apparently prosperous societies. 
He was an uncomfortable man to have in the 
senate; but no senate can properly provide for 
the future of the society it rules without the 
candid and fearless advice of men like Aneurin 
Bevan. 








Vienna: 


I: THE BIEDERMEIER 


AGE 


AND THE REVOLUTIONARY AFTERMATH 


Jenkins, 1939 

Contemporary caricature of JOHANN STRAUSS (1804- 

1849). As he fiddled at the Viennese barricades, “there 

was a demonic look about his dark visage and his 
windblown curls ”’ 
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Between the Congress of Vienna and the 
Year of Revolutions, Vienna 
enjoyed a homely, idyllic period of gaiety, 
security and peace. In 1848, the idyll 
was shattered by bloody revolts 


throughout the Empire. 


By TUDOR EDWARDS 


[é AUSTRIA, THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA was 


followed by a period of security for the 

common man, a period of striving after 
simple homely joys, with the emphasis on house 
and garden, on heavy mahogany furniture, 
miniature paintings, Augarten porcelain and 
candy-boxes decorated with Greek idylls, on 
Schubert /ieder and the waltzes of the elder 
Strauss. It was a reaction from the heroic 
Napoleonic epoch; it stood for comfort and 
sentiment and the art of obtaining much by 
means of little. The people picnicked on the 
Leopoldsberg and in the Prater; they argued in 
the coffee houses and sang in the wine taverns; 
and they literally danced themselves to death 
in such halls as the Sperl and the Apollo, egged 
on by Joseph Lanner and Johann Strauss. This 
was the Biedermeier age, which in literature 
showed its finest flower in the personality and 
work of Adalbert Stifter. 

That idyllic age was short-lived. Metter- 
nich’s peace, which, it has been said, “ started 
off as the benevolent godfather of the Bieder- 
meier spirit,” froze into a political domination 
at loggerheads with the new intellectual currents 
sweeping across Europe. In Austria, the revolu- 





tionary ideas of middle-class liberalism were 
stimulated by writers like Anastasius Griin, 
whose acute criticism of Metternich’s régime 
was the forerunner of much Young German 
political verse. In Vienna, the students were 
the leading aggressors in political life, and the 
University aula smacked of a barracks rather 
than of arts and sciences. Since the students 
represented popular feeling, the Government 
lost no time in clamping down upon them, and 
they were forbidden to carry arms and to enter 
public life. Journalists were almost equally 
penalized, and the press was so thoroughly 
muzzled that Grillparzer, the great dramatist, 
felt compelled to put his protest into print. 
Austria soon became, in the fullest sense, a 
police state. The country swarmed with 
mouchards and informers; private letters were 
intercepted, and spies kept a sharp watch both 
on teachers and on students. Moreover, even 
during the Biedermeier period, extreme wealth 
existed side by side with extreme poverty. The 
aristocracy entertained in its Baroque palaces, 
while the people pawned their possessions to buy 
tickets for the Sperl dance-hall, and others, 
even worse off, looted bakers’ shops for bread. 
Discontent smouldered in thousands of hovels 
packed beside the Danube canal. 

Popular unrest, and the continuous friction 
between Democrats and Radicals, led to the 
March riots of 1848, and those in turn, on April 
25th, led to the Constitution of Pillersdorf, 
which proposed more centralization and the 
setting up of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies, with a system of indirect election. 
The resentment provoked by this clumsy and 
disjointed Reichstag was aggravated by the dis- 
missal of the Minister of War, Field-Marshal 
Peter Zanini, and by the appointment of Count 
Theodor Baillet de Latour; and, on May 15th, 
the students, having allied themselves with a 
strong body of supporters recruited from the 
working classes, burst into the Hofburg palace 
and compelled Count Pillersdorf to grant con- 
cessions providing for the formation of a central 
committee of the democratic unions, the oc- 
cupation of half the city outposts by the 
National Guard—which was virtually control- 
led by the Democrats—and the convocation of 
a Constituent Reichstag with a single Chamber. 
The ineffectual Emperor Ferdinand and his 
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family, now that they could no longer expect 
protection from the Ministry, fled to Innsbruck. 

Meanwhile, the Crown had to contend with 
further insurrections in the vassal States and 
with problems created by Slavonic, Magyar 
and Italian nationalist movements. The 
Imperial army was already heavily engaged in 
Italy; there was trouble with the Poles in 
Galicia; and Hungarian intellectuals were 
goading the people into demands for inde- 
pendence. If Hungary’s demands were not 
wholly just, she had legitimate grievances and 
genuine problems, besides a long and painful 
record of Habsburg persecution. Hungarian 
patriots languished in Austrian gaols, while 
long convoys of Hungarian wheat passed up the 
Danube into Vienna. Hungarian patriots 
declined to speak German, and Madame’ Déry, 
the actress, refused a contract in Vienna, pre- 
ferring to play on improvized stages to Hun- 
garian provincial audiences. 

When the first rumblings of the March riots 
in Vienna were heard, the Hungarian agitators 
in Budapest, led by Lajos Kossuth, the eloquent 
lawyer-Parliamentarian, and Sandor Petéfi, 
the poet, felt that the moment for action had 
come. Before an enormous crowd, Petéfi read 
out a manifesto embodying the “ Twelve 
Points ” that the people demanded. A bellig- 
erent, ever-growing mob then stormed the 
City Hall, obtained the capitulation of the 
Council and signatories to the manifesto, and 
pressed on to the office of the Governor, who 
among other things agreed to the release of 
political prisoners in the prison of Buda, the 
“ Hungarian Bastille.” Among those released 
was the peasant leader, Tancsics, whose writ- 
ings on behalf of the serfs and peasants had 
earned him the condemnation of the Habs- 
burg powers. He was carried shoulder-high in 
triumph across the bridge to Pesth. This was 
on March 15th, the anniversary of which the 
Hungarian insurgents of 1956 demanded as a 
national holiday. There are other points of 
resemblance between the two risings; for the 
1956 revolution really began in the vast prisons 
of Budapest before the University fostered it; 
and on both occasions Petéfi’s verses were 
publicly declaimed. 

Kossuth, who led the Hungarian Reform 
Party, now submitted his demands for a wide 





LAJOS .KOSSUTH (1802-1894). 
incredible optimism . . . 
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“In a moment of 
the Hungarian Parliament 


— proclaimed the complete ii of 
ungary, dethroning the Habsburgs and electing 
Kossuth president ”’ 


franchise; for internal economic control; for 
enormous loans to equip a national army; for 
the abolition of the German language and the 
abolition of serfdom. He virtually attempted to 
determine the foreign policy of the Austrian 
Government. In Vienna, this was regarded as 
little more than the periodical boiling-over of 
the Habsburg cauldron—another revolt, at 
Prague, inspired by the first Slav Congress, 
had just been overcome; and, on August 31st, 
an Imperial decree put an end to Kossuth’s 
hopes of a peaceful solution. On September 
11th, Kossuth declared himself ready to assume 
dictatorship. This was more serious. Hungary 
was ready for war. 

The Austrian military clique was equally set 
on restoring the Imperial authority in Hungary 
by force of arms; but the Vienna Democrats 
had now been won over to federal alliance with 
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Hungary. Thus the capital and the Reichstag 
were split. The irreparable breach came when 
Field-Marshal Lamberg, commander-in-chief 
of the Imperial forces in Hungary, was mur- 
dered by Kossuth’s renegades in Pesth. Two 
days later, Hungarian national troops, under 
General Moga, routed General Jellaci¢’s forces 
holding the frontier. Jellaci¢é, a Croat who 
carried out the Habsburg policy of “ divide and 
rule,” obtained the support of the Croats for 
Vienna. Moga’s troops then gingerly advanced 
into Lower Austria, followed by a Hungarian 
army which proposed to join those Viennese 
who, armed by the Radical Party, were now 
fighting against the Imperial authorities. The 
rebels’ avowed object was the destruction of the 
Austrian Empire and the establishment of a 
national Germany and a national Hungary. 

It was on October 6th that the Viennese 
flared into open revolt, when they attacked a 
grenadier battalion marching to the northern 
railway station for service against the Hun- 
garians. Once the rebels had spilled blood, 
there was no stopping them; and the mob went 
in search of those for whom its hatred was 
fiercest. The Minister of War, Count Latour, 
was caught and hanged from a lamp-post in the 
beautiful Baroque square of Am Hof. Now the 
hue and cry was for Prince Metternich; but 
Baron von Hiigel, a distinguished botanist (and 
father of that Christian scholar and philosopher, 
Friedrich von Hiigel), courageously concealed 
the aged diplomat in his carriage and drove him 
through the infuriated crowds to safety. Once 
again, the Imperial family abandoned the 
capital, this time to take refuge in the arch- 
bishop’s castle at Olmiitz. 

To Olmiitz, too, went members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; and the Government was 
represented by Johann Wessenberg, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, supported by Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg, who had hastened from Field- 
Marshal Radetzky’s camp in Italy. There was 
strong feeling in favour of setting up a military 
dictatorship under Prince Alfred Windisch- 
gratz; but this project fell through, and instead 
Windischgratz was appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the Imperial forces outside Italy 
and given the task of crushing the revolt in 
Vienna and Hungary. 

The Vienna garrison, consisting of troops 
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Vienna seen from the Bastions: “* still a medieval walled city. . . . The Ringstrasse of today had not 


yet cut the city into squares and segments ° 


of the line under Prince Auersperg, had with- 
drawn on October 7th to a secure position out- 
side the city, where they joined up with the 
Croatian forces of General Jellaci¢é. On 
October 21st, the army under Windischgratz, 
marching from Moravia, crossed the Danube at 
Nussdorf and advanced with Auersperg and 
Jellacié upon the medieval walls that then still 
enclosed Vienna. Windischgratz sent his 
demands by messenger to the rebels—total sur- 
render, the handing over of Latour’s murderers, 
and the dissolution of the students’ committees 
and of the democratic unions. The rebels 
refused and determined to hang on until the 
Hungarians came to their aid. These rebel 
forces under Wenzel Messenhauser, com- 
mander of the National Guard, were now man- 
ning barricades at all strategic points, heartened 
by an address that had been brought by Robert 
Blum and Julius Frébel from the Frankfort 
Democrats, who promised help and who did, 
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in fact, unsuccessfully request the Frankfort 
Government to send aid. The rebels were 
further inspired by Johann Strauss, who, as 
orchestral conductor to the First Civilian Regi- 
ment, led his band to the barricades to play 
stirring marches and polkas. As he fiddled, his 
entire body quivered and pulsated; and there 
was a demonic look about his dark visage and 
his windblown curls. 

The assault of the Imperial forces came on 
October 28th. Rebel resistance was most 
effective in the Leopoldstadt, in the Praterstern 
and the Jagerzeile or Huntsman’s Row, the 
avenue leading to the Prater. Much of the area 
was in flames, and the great Odeon dance-hall 
in the Zirkusgasse was burned down. Monks 
from a neighbouring monastery carried corpses 
into their house. By that evening, the assault- 
ing troops had taken most of the barricades in 
the suburbs and held the streets leading over 
the glacis to the bastions of the inner city. 





On the following day, Messenhauser admit- 
ted the hopelessness of continuing the struggle 
and advised surrender. Early on the 30th, how- 
ever, he ascended a high tower to watch the 
progress of the fighting between Moga’s 
Hungarians and Jellaci¢’s troops at Schwechat; 
and he was sufficiently mistaken in what he saw 
to report the victorious advance of the Hun- 
garian relief column. This gave fresh impetus 
to the defenders, who now intensified their 
reign of terror over the loyal and more peaceful 
citizens, virtually imprisoned in their own 
houses and now short of food—carrying ter- 
rorization to such lengths that Messenhauser 
resigned his command. But the end was in 
sight. On the 31st, Windischgratz lightly 
shelled the main areas of resistance; and, during 
the afternoon, the Imperial troops made their 
way into the city, in time to save the Imperial 
Library and the Natural History Museum from 
destruction by fire. 

Vienna was finally taken by Imperial forces 
on November Ist; and the revolution in Austria 
could be considered at an end. Figures of the 
total casualties were never established. The 
capture of the city cost the Army sixty officers 
and a thousand men killed and wounded. 
According to Dr. Anton Schutte, an eye- 
witness, the inhabitants, combatants and non- 
combatants, killed in the last days of October 
numbered above five thousand. 

The winter of 1848-49 was to be marked 
not only by further aggression and bloodshed 
in Austria’s vassal States, but also by an 
astonishing lack of political foresight. On the 
abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand and the 
renunciation of his brother, the Archduke 
Francis Charles, the eighteen-year-old Arch- 
duke Francis Joseph ascended the throne on 
December 2nd, 1848, to begin his long auto- 
cratic reign, during which he supported the 
Habsburg principle of retaining every inch of 
the Empire and adding to it wherever possible. 
The one man who might have led the torn and 
divided Empire towards a fruitful compromise, 
and have righted the cleavage with the Frank- 
fort Parliament and the German National 
Assembly, was the aged Wessenberg; but he 
had been discarded, and the head of the 
Austrian Government was now Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg, whose policy on German 








matters was modelled on that of Metternich. 
Windischgratz, a competent soldier but no 
statesman, also had enormous influence; and, 
although he should have over-ridden such of 
his subordinates as the brutal General Haynau, 
he was probably the right man to undertake 
the war in Hungary, which was now prosecuted 
with vigour. 

Meanwhile, the war in Italy was finally 
being brought under control by the military 
genius of the great Marshal Radetzky, who 
inspired Strauss’s Radetzky March. Yet, 
despite the meeting of Radetzky and Victor 
Emmanuel II at the farmhouse of Vignale on 
March 24th, 1849, the war went on, and the 
Vignale armistice was not finally concluded 
until August. And still there was isolated 
resistance. Venice struggled longest for her 
independence; and, during a fifteen-month 
siege, the morale of the defenders was main- 
tained by the spirit of its citizens, women 
bringing their jewels, and even children their 
cherished possessions, to raise money for the 
defence. The Austrians were compelled to 
drive parallels against the fortifications in the 
lagoons, of which Fort Malghera was the most 
important, and to bombard them continuously. 
It was not until communications between the 
town and the neighbouring coast-line were 
entirely cut off by a flotilla of rowing boats that 
the failure of provisions and supplies forced the 
town council to surrender. 

There is a miserable and interminable record 
of the barbarities that sprang from Austrian 
imperialism. The defenders of Italian towns 
were given no quarter; all who were caught in 
arms were cut down; houses were fired, gal- 
lows erected, and women flogged in the streets. 
Young Italian patriots froze and withered into 
old age in Austrian prisons. Count Confalonieri 
the Liberal leader, spent fifteen years in a 
dungeon ten feet square, so dark that he never 
really knew the face of the man confined with 
him. During the sixth year, the other man was 
taken away, either to liberty or execution. 
Some two years after that, the cell door was 
opened and a voice intoned the message: 
“ By order of his Imperial Majesty, I intimate 
to you that your wife died a year ago.” This 
agony having been inflicted upon the Count, 
the door was again slammed—for a further 





seven years or so. As late as 1852, and again in 
1859, Aleardo Aleardi, who represented the 
romantic ideal of the poet-patriot, was im- 
prisoned for expressing in his poems, as openly 
as he dared, his hopes for the liberation of Italy. 
Even Verdi, the composer, whose home was in 
rebel Milan, seems to have come perilously 
near paying the penalty of his actions. His 
signature appeared on anti-Habsburg mani- 
festos; he wrote an opera that was only nomin- 
ally concerned with the defeat of Barbarossa by 
the Lombards, but that really pointed to the 
struggle of 1848; and, on Mazzini’s request, he 
set to music a poem by Mameli which became 
literally a war hymn. In 1850, his opera La 
maledizione (the earlier version of Rigoletto) 
was prohibited by the Austrian Government on 
account of its alleged republican tendencies. 

These punitive measures were applied with 
even greater sternness to Hungary. But our 
narrative has anticipated the course of events, 
and we must go back to October 30th, 1848, 
the day when the rebel leader Wenzel Messen- 
hauser climbed the tower in Vienna to watch 
the fighting at Schwechat, only to misjudge the 
outcome. That day had ended not with the 
victorious advance of General Moga’s 30,000 
Hungarians, but with their retreat. Once the 
Viennese revolt had been quelled, the authori- 
ties were free to concentrate on the Hungarian 
rebels, who had now raised an army of 100,000 
men and were in possession of almost every 
important fortress in the country. On December 
2nd, 1848, Windischgratz advanced upon the 
Danube with 43,000 men and 216 guns, while 
Generals Franz Schlick and von Simunich with 
a total force of 12,000 men moved against other 
strategic points. By this time, Jellaci¢, who 
commanded an army corps, was able to act 
with the armed Serbs. There followed a series 
of conflicts at Kaschau, Pressburg, Raab and 
Moor. The first of these, on December 11th, 
was a decided Austrian victory under General 
Schlick, and compelled Kossuth and his pro- 
visional Government to abandon Pesth, the 
capital, and to retire to Debrecen in eastern 
Hungary. Pesth itself fell in January. 

On March 4th, 1849, Francis Joseph issued a 
proclamation establishing a united constitution 
for the entire Empire, a step that relegated 
Hungary to the position of a subject province 
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SANDOR PETOFI (1822-1849), killed during the Hun- 
garian struggle for freedom. Both in 1848 and in 1956, 
Petéfi’s patriotic verses were publicly declaimed 


and undid all that had been gained by reform. 
At the end of March, however, Hungarian 
forces, concentrated under the brilliant General 
Artur Gorgey and the Polish General Dem- 
binski, launched an offensive and succeeded in 
gaining a series of victories; and, in a moment 
of incredible optimism or lunar madness, the 
Hungarian Parliament defiantly proclaimed the 
complete independence of Hungary, dethroning 
the Habsburgs and electing Kossuth president. 

This was the second of Kossuth’s blunders. 
The first was his failure to advocate equal rights 
for the Roumanian, Serb and Croat minorities, 
and to envisage the concept of a Danubian 
Federation. The second was even more disas- 
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THE EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF (1830-1916): portrait of 
the Emperor in 1848, the year of his accession 


trous; and, when Kossuth read out the decree 
in the white Calvinist church of Debrecen, he 
sealed Hungary’s fate. Hitherto, Kossuth had 
been fighting for those concessions originally 
set out in the “ Twelve Points”; and he had 
not repudiated the right of the representative 
of the house of Habsburg, crowned with the 
crewn of St. Stephen, to be King of Hungary. 
The proposed dethronement, however, was an 
open act of rebellion, which made it possible 
for the Habsburgs to appeal to the Holy Alliance 
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and invoke the aid of the Czar of Russia. This 
they proceeded to do. Despite the armistice 
with Victor Emmanuel, Italy was as still too 
disturbed to permit the transference of 
Radetzky’s army to Hungary. Accordingly, 
on May Ist, Francis Joseph concluded a con- 
vention with the Czar—particularly co-opera- 
tive since the existence of a free Hungary 
threatened a rebellion in Poland—who placed 
his forces at the Emperor’s disposal. 

The die was cast. General Haynau, recalled 
from the Italian campaign to lead the Imperial 
army, advanced upon Hungary from the west 
with 60,000 Austrians, 12,000 Russians and 450 
guns. Jellaci¢ attacked southward with 44,000 
men and 168 guns. Northward, the Russian 
Field-Marshal Prince Paskevitch threw in 
130,000 men and 460 guns. Gdrgey managed 
to repulse an attack delivered by Haynau at 
Komorn on July 2nd; and at this point the dis- 
sension and distrust that now split the Hun- 
garian command came to a head. On the 11th, 
Gérgey, who did not see eye to eye with Kos- 
suth and had not supported the deposition of 
the Habsburgs, was removed from command in 
favour of Dembinski. After a defeat on the 
same battlefield, Gérgey, with three corps, 
then made a masterly retreat through Upper 
Hungary to Arad without coming into collision 
with the Russian forces. During the same 
month, at the battle of Segesvar, the young 
Sandor Petéfi, the greatest and most widely 
known of Hungary’s lyric poets, was killed 
and his body thrown into an unmarked common 
soldiers’ grave. On August 5th, Dembinski was 
driven back from Szoray. On the 11th, Kos- 
suth fled the country, embarking at Szeged on 
a boat that was to take him into lifelong exile, 
to Turkey, England, America. On the same 
day, Goérgey took over the dictatorship; but 
only two days later he surrendered uncondi- 
tionally to Russian foxces. The last resistance 
ended on October 5th, when General Klapka 
marched out of Komorn under the honourable 
capitulation of September 27th. 

Hungary was back where she started; worse, 
she paid with the loss of all her constitutional 
rights. The one clear gain was the abolition of 
serfdom. In the years that followed, the 
country was savagely subdued by General 
Haynau, known even in Vienna as General 














“ Hyaena,” whose instruments of pacification 
were the gallows and the whip, and who was 
responsible for the shooting or hanging of 
thirteen Hungarian generals, the “ Martyrs of 
Arad,” in a single day. 

The Magyar nationalists had looked to the 
Western Powers for support; and they had par- 
ticularly counted on help from England. When 
Kossuth had appealed for British intervention 
against Austria, Palmerston, already in trouble 
over his foreign policy, was forced to reply that 
his Government acknowledged the existence of 
Hungary only as part of the Austrian Empire. 
Yet, despite the Government’s obtuseness, 
many Englishmen felt a strong sympathy for 
Hungary; an English comic novelist born about 
this time was christened after a popular 

‘Jerome Klapka Jerome. 








Hungarian revoluuonary;' and Waiter Savage 
Landor not only applauded Kossuth in print 
but befriended him during his English stay. 
With Lord Dudley Stuart, Landor raised a 
subscription to assist exiled Hungarians in 
poverty. Notwithstanding Queen Victoria’s 
hostility towards Kossuth and her admonitions 
to Palmerston against receiving the patriot, it 
would appear that Palmerston did, in fact, 
receive him. At the same time—and again he 
incurred the Queen’s displeasure—Palmerston 
did not conceal his disgust for General Haynau, 
who visited England a year before Kossuth 
arrived. Such was the state of British feeling 
that, when the General visited a London 
brewery, he was attacked by the draymen and 
nearly thrown into the Thames. Palmerston, 
at the Queen’s dictation, sent an official letter 





From: “ The Austrian Court in the Nineteenth Century,” by Sir Horace Rumboild, Bt., Methuen, 1909 


PRINCE FELIX SCHWARZENBERG (1800-1852): after the painting by M. Stahl. As head of the Austrian 
government, he modelled his policy in German questions on that of Metternich 
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From: ** Johann Strauss,” by H. E. Jacobs, Querido Veriag. 
Amsterdam, 1937 


METTERNICH (1773-1859): “‘ the Grand Inquisitor of 
Europe ”’ in his old age 


of apology to the Austrian Government ; but, 
of his own accord, he inserted a paragraph 
offensive to the Habsburgs. 

Meanwhile, life in the Austrian capital 
returned to normal. Once more Vienna danced. 
The Apollosaal and the Mondschein had both 
become factories by the middle of the century; 
and for a time there was nothing that adequately 
replaced the lost Apollosaal, with its five enor- 
mous ballrooms, forty-four large salons, three 
conservatories, thirteen kitchens and its main 
restaurant, in which cascades tumbled from a 
big rock into an aquarium. There remained, 
however, Dommayer’s, where the big-business 
men went; the Sperl, with its dining tables in 
open alcoves and its gardens illuminated by 
thousands of lamps; and the Dianabad, built 
in Napoleon’s Coronation Year of 1804, where 
at one period each of the three Strauss brothers 
conducted an orchestra. 

The same quest of pleasure took the people 








to the popular Sunday afternoon concerts under 
Johann Strauss in the Volksgarten, the oldest 
park in the city, and to the Prater, where there 
was more music, in addition to the three 
eighteenth-century coffee houses and such 
essentially Viennese entertainments as the 
Wurstel, or Punch and Judy show. Excursions 
by the Danube were now extremely popular, 
the first Danube Steam Navigation Company 
having been founded in 1828 by two enter- 
prising Englishmen, John Andrews and Joseph 
Pritchard ; and, since 1834, steamers had passed 
the Roumanian Iron Gates on their way to the 
Black Sea. The pleasures of the theatre were 
shared by all classes. At the Burg or National 
Theatre the best living drama was presented; 
but the mass of the people were especially fond 
of the suburban theatres, the Theater an der 
Wien and the theatres of the Josefstadt and the 
Leopoldstadt, where Franz von Suppé, the 
Dalmatian, was now conducting his own light 
operas, and which, in March every year, staged 
harlequinades and plays of magic. 

The Burgtheater was conveniently near the 
popular pastry shop and “sugar bakery” of 
Antonia Dehn, the Court Caterer, the fore- 
runner of the now well-known Dehmel’s. It 
was about this time, too, that Leopold Schmied 
introduced the new Pilsener beer at the ancient 
Griechenbeis] tavern, favoured by the Uni- 
versity students. The age of the Stammgast or 
café habitué had begun; and writers and 
musicians were to be seen in the Ungarishe 
Krone (which Schubert knew) and the new 
Café Griendsteidl on the Michaelplatz, a 
hornet’s nest during the year of revolution, and 
later to be dubbed the Café “‘ Grossenwahn ”’, 
or Café Megalomania. 

This was still a medieval walled city, gar- 
nished with the Baroque architecture that 
reached its climax in the Karlskirche and the 
Belvedere Palace. The Ringstrasse of today had 
not yet cut the city into squares and segments; 
and the Hofburg, the Emperor’s residence 
when he was not at Schénbrunn, had not yet 
assumed its final proportions. Many of the 
people lived in great blocks of buildings, like 
apartment houses, known as Héfe, the poorer 
at the top, the upper classes on the best floors, 
and the servants in the rooms around the 
entrance hall. This pattern, however, was now 











changing; and, as the Hofburg was the centre 
of the metropolis both spatially and culturally, 
each social strata spread out from it, each living 
in its own circle and in its own district—the 
nobility in the heart of the city, the diplomats 
in the third district, the petty bourgeoisie in 
the second to ninth districts, and the prole- 
tariat in the outer circle. Street lighting by gas 
had been introduced only as late as 1843; and 
there was hardly a bath in the entire city. 
Suburbs like Grinzing and Débling, only three 
or four miles out, were still in the country; and 
people went there by public vehicles called 
Zieselwagen, with drivers in blue coats and knee- 
breeches. 

The first fiacres now began to make their 
appearance, drawn by fine horses, fleet Hun- 
garian Fuckers bred from English thorough- 











breds and Orloff trotters; but the nobility had 
their own sumptuous carriages, some, following 
an earlier tradition, lighted by torches borne 
aloft by footmen perched behind. Yet the 
magnificence of coaches and balls was no baro- 
meter of the city’s economics, and beneath this 
attractive surface ruled the law of the jungle. 
Apart from the saintly priest Clement Maria 
Hofbauer, few concerned themselves with the 
problems of those legions of the poor who lived 
in overcrowded tenements, thick with the 
fumes of goulasch and the strong native tobacco. 
Change came slowly to Vienna; but the Bieder- 
meier period was finished; and, before the 
decade was out, the vision of the city as we 
know it today was to appear on the drawing 
boards of distinguished architects all over 
Europe. 
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overkind to the myth of the Great 

Captains. The gilt is wearing a little thin 
today on Alexander and Hercules: and who 
would now try to make a hero out of Lysander ? 
Hector, perhaps, stili moves us in England; but 
then we have always had a weakness for noble 
failures and the heroic last stand. Julius Caesar 
stands somewhere between these two extremes: 
both his achievements and his nobility have 
taken on an ambivalent quality with time. The 
bimillennium of his death, celebrated a few 
years ago, did not exactly produce a full or 
over-enthusiastic memorial press. Things 
would have been very different if he had died a 
hundred years earlier. What a paean of praise 
would have rung out from the Germany of the 
Hohenzollerns, and from the British empire on 
which the sun, so far, had never set! 

In order to understand Caesar, we have to 
see him against the background of the Republic, 
long obsolescent, which he finally destroyed. 
Today, perhaps, we are in a better position to 
appreciate the collapse of that political and 
social fabric than any of our immediate pre- 
decessors. As Professor R. E. Smith observed, 
in that stimulating, heterodox little book The 
Failure of the Roman Republic: 


The fifty years before the First World War 
were quite alien to the Republic’s crisis; men 
lived in a stable world, where law and order 
stretched to its uttermost bounds, and where 
difference or disagreement was resolved according 
to the claims of sweet reason. . . . We live in less 
certain times; all that they assumed as permanent 
we have either lost or fear to lose at any time.... 
It is what I may call the spiritual element which 
we see to be so important, transcending far poli- 
tical or economic issues. 


Te TWENTIETH CENTURY has not been 


Both Caesar and his period have a great deal in 
common with the public figures and institutions 
that have so profoundly affected our own lives. 
Propaganda, Lebensraum, military dictatorship 
—we know them as our great-grandfathers 
could never hope to do. 

At the same time, our peculiar position 
explains the slump observable today in Caesar’s 
reputation. If Hitler and Mussolini help to 
clarify our understanding of Caesar, they also 
fill us with an instinctive repugnance for their 
infinitely greater prototype. We find the hero- 
worshipping attitude of Goethe, Nietzsche, or 
Mommsen immoral and offensive; yet, by the 


Imperial Caesar 
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By his very ruthlessness, Fulius Caesar 
“* made himself indispensable to the State 
he had large’y been responsible 


for disrupting.” The Caesarian legend 


he left behind him had a malign 


influence upon later ages. 


By PETER GREEN 


same token, the inescapable historical parallels 
lead us to re-examine Caesar in the light of 
recent events. In 1953, for instance, Michel 
Rambaud published a thesis entitled L’Art de 
Déformation historique dans les Commentaires de 
César—a fairly self-explanatory title. We 
should not forget that he began it in 1944, when 
France was still under German occupation: 
this contemporary circumstance must have 
sharpened his mind for the problem as nothing 
else could have done. 

Perhaps the old-fashioned idea of history 
providing moral exempla is due for a revival. 
As Miss Lily Ross Taylor wrote in 1942, “ for 
the generation which has read Mein Kampf and 
has seen Hitler’s ruthless execution of the 
designs for domination . . . of which he pro- 
vided a blue-print long in advance, the rise of a 
dictator to power has a peculiar fascination.” 
No less fascinating are the various estimates 
that Caesar has provoked through the ages: 














many of them are as alarming as they are un- 
expected. But they all, as we might expect, 
faithfully mirror the convictions and desires of 
those who put them forward. All, that is, 
except Caesar’s own self-portrait. “‘ To study 
Caesar’s method of writing,” M. Rambaud 
declared, “‘ is to study the man himself.” Is it? 
How can we separate Caesar the writer from 
Caesar the apologist, the general from the 
revolutionary, the politician from the propa- 
gandist? To what extent, indeed, may it be 
said that posterity has believed more or less 
what Caesar wanted it to believe ? 

Caesar’s posthumous evolution into a myth 
—like Alexander before him and Charlemagne 
afterwards—was at least partially due to his 
own deliberate policy during his lifetime. 
Aphorisms like veni, vidi, vici or “‘ Caesar’s 
wife must be above suspicion ”’ hint at the man 
with an eye to future generations. This myth 
was by no means destroyed when monkish 
chronicles and medieval superstition gave way 
to apparently rational historiography ; nor has it 
altogether lost its force today. A German 
scholar, Fritz Gundolf, who in 1925 felt acutely 
the need for a strong man to over-ride what he 
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called “ small-town morality,” described this 
phenomenon very well as 


an energetic myth, a permanent motive to which the 


mass adheres and which the mass elaborates upon. 
These solidify vague conceptions into figures, 
notions into judgments and formulas: and though 
they may rarely create the language of history, 
they often create its legends and proverbs. 
Such an accumulated tradition cannot but have 
its effect, whether consciously or not, upon the 
historians who inherit it; and they in their turn 
disseminate the myth in a different form. Few, 
I imagine, would dissent from Professor 
Butterfield’s claim that “the nineteenth- 
century myth of romantic nationalism would 
appear to have been born of historical study.” 
Our picture of Caesar ultimately derives 
from three main sources of evidence—his own 
works, Cicero’s letters and speeches, and the 
portrait left us by Sallust. From “ the agree- 
ments and contradictions between these three ” 
all the rest springs. Already, then, we are on 
sticky ground. Caesar’s Commentaries were 
almost certainly intended to impress the Sena- 
torial class in Rome; he had learnt by the 
examples of Sulla and Marius that this was a 
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section of public opinion that even a potential 
dictator ignored at his peril. On this basis we 
can further infer that the abortive campaigns in 
Germany and Britain were largely undertaken 
for publicity purposes. Ultima Thule had a 
fine romantic ring in Rome, and the twenty 
days’ thanksgiving granted by a grateful 
government show that Caesar gauged his men 
well. We should not forget, however, that on 
this occasion Cato voiced a memorable protest: 
“ Caesar,” he declared, “ ought to be delivered 
up to the Usipetes and Tenchtheri [German 
tribes] to prevent the gods from visiting upon 
Rome his violation of the law of nations in 
seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors.” 
Even at this stage in the Republic’s history, 
moral sensibilities were not entirely blunted. 
By the time Suetonius and Plutarch came to 
compile their Lives of Caesar, however, the 
myth was already firmly established. The cult 
of Divus Julius, with its echoes of Alexander, 











was in full swing. The diarists and gossip- 
mongers of both factions had leisure to em- 
broider the truth to their hearts’ content. Even 
in the works of the Augustan poets, Caesar, as 
has been pleasantly observed, “‘ disappears in 
his own halo, and his name becomes synony- 
mous with a constellation.” Livy, Appian, Dio 
Cassius, Diodorus, Velleius Paterculus, and the 
rest all derive ultimately from either Caesar’s 
own self-portrait or the less favourable Repub- 
lican criticisms put forward by Cicero. Sallust 
has depersonalized Caesar with rhetoric, and 
reduced him to the type of the ambitious 
megalourgos; it was left for Appian to draw the 
first detailed comparison of him with Alexander. 
The portrait rapidly became a formalized 
eikon; the Caesar-myth, reluctantly or en- 
thusiastically, was generally accepted. Even 
those with Republican sympathies, such as 
Tacitus or the Elder Pliny, could give Caesar 
generous praise, dividing their opinions—as 
Cicero had done—between personal, aesthetic 
approval, and political or moral condemnation. 

But it was Plutarch and Lucan who between 
them finally crystallized the image that would 
remain intact for centuries, and influence 
countless later writers. Plutarch’s unique gift 
is that of selecting significant anecdotes, and 
presenting them in such a way that they become 
symbolic projections of a myth.  Sulla’s 
prophecy that in Caesar many Mariuses were 
concealed ; the glimpse of Caesar sighing before 
Alexander’s statue, lamenting that at his age 
Alexander had conquered the world, while he 
himself had as yet done nothing; the dark hour 
before the crossing of the Rubicon, the Ides of 
March with their portents and horrors—all this 
builds up a legend that lifts its protagonist out 
of history into myth. Such a concept of the 
Civil Wars is reinforced, from another angle, 
by Lucan in his Pharsalia: he is not so much an 
anti-Caesarian propagandist, a fashionable 
anachronistic Republican, as 2 man obsessed 
by greatness as such. He lifts the whole struggle 
on to a supra-human, cosmic plane, not unlike 
that of Hardy’s Dynasts, where the characters 
are merely puppets fulfilling some vast blind 
destiny. From Plutarch descends the Shake- 
spearian concept of Caesar; from Lucan’s dark 
satanic Uebermensch the line runs through 
Dante, Corneille, Goethe, Hugo, and Nietzsche. 
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In the early Middle Ages little was left of 
Caesar but his name and office; the rest was 
myth. It was not enough that he was actually 
the father of Caesarion by Cleopatra; legend 
also credited him with liaisons even more 
exotic, such as that with the fairy Morgana, on 
whom he was believed to have sired Oberon. 
The name of Caesar, however, persisted; 
Kaiser and Czar are both corruptions of it. 
Statues and coins gave substance to the 
imagined personality. In his official capacity he 
continued to be remembered for three things, 
which sometimes merged, but were never quite 
lost beneath the mythic accretions. He was the 
divine founder of the imperium; he was a law- 
giver; and he was the conqueror of the West. 

By the time of Dante and Frederick II, 
Caesar’s historical personality was beginning 
to return, and the more fantastic aspects of the 
myth to be forgotten. But it was—of all people 
—Petrarch who re-established him as a his- 
torical figure in the modern sense. The 
Renaissance humanists, no less than their 
ambitious and worldly patrons, badly needed 
a secular hero from antiquity to offset the 
medieval Church against which they were re- 
acting—much as Brougham, Bentham or 
Darwin in the nineteenth century turned to 
science or utilitarianism or evolutionary bio- 
logy to replace their loss of faith. Petrarch’s 
exhaustive, hagiolatric biography, which drew 
on almost all the available sources, gave them 
what they were looking for. Sigismondo Mala- 
testa consciously modelled himself on Caesar; 
Cesare Borgia is even supposed to have believed 
himself a reincarnation of the dead Imperator. 
The Emperor Charles V was acutely conscious 
of what Caesarism meant, and planned his 
career in that knowledge. Catholic orthodoxy, 
however, necessitated some trifling modifica- 
tions to the original concept; after the Battle 
of Miihlberg Charles remarked, with ambiva- 
lent modesty : “ I came, I saw, God conquered.” 

Now began the intimate association between 
the historical assessment of Caesar and the 
justification of modern monarchy or dictator- 
ship that has lasted down to our own times. In 
1578 Schiapollaria wrote his Vita di Cesare, 
largely to publicize the Hapsburg monarchy; a 
politico-moral tract full, as Gundolf puts it, 
of “ bromidic remarks and oratorical digres- 
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sions.” Caesar’s propaganda was being put to 
good use. To the Court poets of Louis XIV 
he was an ideal exemplar; La Rochefoucauld 
saw him as the Great Man above any moral or 
physical restraint. His disciple Vauvenargues 
modified this conception in ominously familiar 
terms: Caesar was “the magnanimous soul 
which must expand and which becomes a crime 
and a disaster only by reason of the world’s 
resistance.”” How foolish and selfish of the 
world thus to deny genius its due Lebensraum! 

So the way was paved for the development of 
the Fiihrerprinzip. De Bury dedicated his bio- 
graphy of Caesar to Mme. de Pompadour, and 
Secondo his to the Bourbon King of Naples; 
Herder set history as a throne above morality 
or metaphysics, and placed Caesar on it; 
Goethe idealized him, Napoleon and Frederick 
of Prussia learnt highly practical lessons from 
his life. The Prussian jackboot echoed the 
tramp of the legions, and Mommsen wrote his 
wildly approving panegyric. Under the 
Hohenzollerns, Cesare Borgia’s old motto was 
renewed: Aut Caesar, aut mihil!' Macaulay 
could describe Caesar as the finest gentleman, 
the most humane conqueror, and the most 
popular politician that the world had ever 
known; a view shared (with some reservations) 
by the late Lord Tweedsmuir—who was, we 
may recall, one of Lord Milner’s young men in 
South Africa before becoming a distinguished 
pro-consul in the Imperial tradition. 

Finally, with the advent of Fascism in Italy, 
the wheel came full circle; Caesar received 
such gross adulation as only Romans—in his 
time or ours—know how to bestow. Out of 
many examples we may select the biography by 
L. Guarnieri, written in 1936 (or, as he prefers, 
the fourteenth year of the Fascist Era). Till 
now, he declared, the time had not been ripe for 
a full appreciation of Caesar: “ solamente il 
Fascismo poteva farci rivivere la romanita in 
tutta la sua potenza, in tutta la sua gloria e in 
tutto il suo suggestivo splendore.” There follows 
a nauseating comparison of Caesar and Mus- 


1 Cf. a revealing anonymous pamphiet, published 
under this title in Berlin in 1862. It was all very well 
for Mommsen to declare that “‘ Caesar, wherever he 
came forward as a destroyer, only carried out the 
pronounced verdict of historical development”’; 
we have heard that particular pernicious argument 
before. 
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“* Sigismondo Malatesta consciously modelled himself 
on Caesar; Cesare Borgia is even supposed to have 
believed himself a reincarnation of the dead Imperator.” 
Portrait of CESARE BORGIA (c. 1476-1507), by Giorgione 




























solini, not to the latier’s entire disadvantage. 
Plus ga change; Marius was hailed as a second 
Romulus after the battle of Vercellae. 

But from quite early times there had been a 
firm political and moral opposition to the 
Caesar-myth. German Lutheranism instinc- 
tively stood out against his glamour; Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler-poet, drew him as a rapacious 
monster, who drove his way to supremacy “ by 
means of cunning, force, ruin and malice.” 
Bacon, whose acidly detached study is still well 
worth reading, observed, with commendable 
meiosis, that “ he was, no doubt, of a very noble 
mind; yet such as aimed more at his particular 
advancement than at any merits for the com- 
mon good.” Pascal declared tartly that one 
might forgive Alexander the undertaking of the 
conquest of the world as a youthful excess, but 
that Caesar was old enough to know better. It 
was, however, Montesquieu who first, in the 
Esprit des Lois, formulated the notion that a 
leader is responsible to society for his actions, 
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and must be judged accordingly. He opened 
the way for more extreme antagonists such as 
Rousseau and Boileau, who denounced Caesar 
without reservation as a bloodthirsty destroyer.” 

The most obvious test case over one’s his- 
torical and moral attitude to Caesar is his 

* Cf. in this country the Life published anony- 
mously in 1846 by the Religious Tract Society, esp. 
pp. vi-vii: “‘ The selfishness of his ambition, his 
recklessness of human life, his contempt of national 
liberty, his rapacity, his arrogance, his sensual and 


luxurious prodigality, cannot but awaken every feel- 
ing of sorrowful and righteous indignation. . . . To 


those who condemn all war, shrinking from con- | 


querors as from fiends, the life of Caesar presents 
little more than a series of murderous tragedies.” 







































behaviour in Gaul. Montesquieu, who could 
excuse Alexander on the grounds that he had 
opened up a new world of commerce and 
Kultur, found no such mitigation for Caesar. 
He condemned the Gallic campaign as wanton 
aggression. It was left for Hegel to point out 
that the conquest of Gaul marked the beginning 
of Western Europe as such, and for Mommsen 
and Ranke to suggest that it “ expanded and 
maintained world civilization”: a peculiarly 
specious plea. It must be said that French his- 
torians, if no one else, have shown themselves 
singularly ungrateful for the benefits thus con 
ferred; and when we re-read the De Bello 
Gallico, even Caesar’s own apologia fails to 
enlist our support for the calculated deception 
and brutality it reveals. 

In the first campaign against the Helvetii, 
in 58 B.C., out of an estimated 368,000 Helvetii 
only 110,000 returned home; and of the original 
figure 92,000, no more, had been fighting men; 
the total had included women and children. 
On the capture of Avaricum, the modern 
Bourges, in §2 B.C., every single inhabitant was 
butchered. We read of hand-loppings, torture, 
wholesale enslavement. This, it may be 
objected, was the practice of ancient warfare. 
But the right of nations that Cato defended 
could hardly extend to wanton aggression for 
personal ends. It seems abundantly clear that 
Caesar’s main object in fighting the Gallic wars 
was to build up a strong army and so maintain 
his own position in Rome.* 

Caesar’s much-vaunted clemency can be 
dated, with some confidence, to 51 B.C., no 
earlier. He was by then beginning to learn the 
simple political adage that conciliation pays 
better in the long run than brutality; and with 
Pompey moving every day farther towards the 
aristocratic party, and Crassus dead at Carrhae, 
it was essential that he should be free to return 
to Italy. His record of mercy in the Civil Wars 
was simply a proof of his far-sightedness. It 
was more convenient for his purposes to make 


* This view is upheld both by Rambaud and 
Gérard Walter in his recent biography (Caesar, Tr. 
Emma Craufurd, 1953). Cf. Sir Ronald Syme’s 
remarks in The Roman Revolution (1939): “It is 
surely time for some reaction from the ‘ traditional ’ 
and conventional view of the period. . . . It is not 
necessary to praise political success or to idealize 
the men who win wealth and honours through civil 
war.” 














friends than enemies, especially when those 
friends could be of use to him. So long as he 
got his own way, he was prepared to be a 
magnanimous gentleman. It is, I feel, only 
ironic justice that one of the factors that must 
have influenced his assassins was their impotent 
resentment of his patronizing mercy. As Mr. 
Alfred Duggan has percipiently remarked,‘ 
“he was merciful, and his rule was not oppres- 
sive; but he made no efforts to spare the feelings 
of his nominal equals.” 

Today we are, I think, swinging back to a 
position roughly comparable with that taken 
up by Montesquieu. The Nazi and Fascist 
régimes—not to mention the personality-cult 
of Stalin in Russia—have discredited not only 
the Great Man theory of history popularized 
by Carlyle, but also Gobineau’s Aryan myth 
and other such nationalist aberrations. Further- 
more, the whole nineteenth-century concept of 
Imperialism is undergoing a radical moral 
revaluation. Such revaluations can, of course, 
produce regrettable bétises among historians— 
those, I mean, who have proposed, in Professor 
Marsh’s words, that Caesar “should have 
modified the system of slavery, invented repre- 
sentative government, or set up some form of 
Socialism.” Nevertheless, Marxism and its 
ancillary economic disciplines have given us a 
fresh angle from which to examine the events 
leading up to Caesar’s coup. 

It can, of course, be argued that the present 
denigration of Caesar’s achievements is as much 
influenced by contemporary events—perhaps 
more so—than the adulation he received from 
our forefathers. That is almost certainly true. 
It may also be urged that the historian’s job is 
to discover the truth, not set himself up as a 
latter-day Rhadamanthus. But even the dis- 
covery of truth involves implicit moral judg- 
ments. In working out what Caesar did, and 
why, we are bound to produce a verdict on his 
motives. Why did he invade Gaul? Why did 
he cross the Rubicon? It is not enough to 
analyse the immediate historical causality of 
these events, and avoid the moral issue by say- 
ing that Caesar had no option but to behave as 
he did. Will, whatever the historians may say, 
is free. Was he—as many, Mommsen included, 
have supposed—gifted with a kind of divine 


*A. Duggan, Fulius Caesar (1955), p. 174. 




















































prescience, that enabled him to foresee the 
necessity of a military dictatorship to clear up 
the physical mess and spiritual failure left by 
the obsolete Republican system? Was he at 
bottom driven by personal ambition or a desire 
to better the lot of his country ? 

It is, I think, a proof of his enduring vitality, 
if nothing else, that these questions are almost 
impossible to answer in an impartial frame of 
mind. Moral rectitude is far from precluding 
historical bias. Often truth and prejudice, in- 
sight and anachronism are hopelessly blended. 
In a sense, both Caesar’s detractors and his 
apologists are right: they are talking about 
different things, on a different basis of values. 
There is a great deal about Caesar, considered 
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“* . . From quite early times there had been a firm 
political and moral opposition to the Caesar-myth ”’— 
before Boileau and Rousseau denounced Caesar uithout 
reservation. Portrait of JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
(1712-1778) by Alan Ramsay 





in vacuo, which commands our instant admira- 
tion. He was, undoubtedly, a genius: states- 
man, general, law-giver, jurist, orator, historian, 
philologist, mathematician and architect. If 
the criterion of virtue is success, Caesar is sans 
pareil: his judgment was almost faultless, his 
execution efficient to a degree. 

But is success in fact the sole criterion? As 
Dr. Marafion has reminded us, there is a 
marked tendency among historians, if a man is 
efficient, to forgive him all else for that alone. 
And when we turn to motive, though the his- 
torical situation does much to palliate Caesar’s 
actions, it cannot conceal the naked fact that all 
he did was in furtherance of his personal 
ambition. Those who see in him an agent of 
that ignis fatuus, historical necessity, must 
console themselves with the knowledge that 
“the movements supposedly initiated by great 
men very seldom coincided with what they 
intended, and often far surpassed in extension 
anything they could have foreseen.” Of no 
historical figure can this be more truly said than 
of Caesar. 

It would not, I think, be altogether unfair to 
say that he began as a second Marius and ended 
as a second Sulla; one thing we cannot but 
observe is how much the memory of his two 
great predecessors influenced him, and how 
much he learnt from their successes and mis- 
takes. His life exhibits the classic swing from 
left to right of an ambitious and unscrupulous 
politician: from Marius and the populares to 
Sulla’s position of absolute authority. There 
was hardly a trick employed by Sulla or Marius 
—or, for that matter, by the Gracchi and their 
successors—that Caesar did not use at some 
time in his life: political marriage, legislation 
by violence, mass bribery of the populace, and 
so on. It is true that his first overtly illegal act 
was not performed until 59 B.c., the year in 
which—like Gracchus before him—he carried 
an agrarian law by force, and ignored the pro- 
tests and vetoes of his fellow-consul. But this 
means nothing. He was ready to use legal 
channels as long as they served his needs; when 
they failed him, he overstepped them without a 
qualm. And his whole early career bears this 
out. As Erik Satie said in another context: 
“* M. Ravel has refused the Legion of Honour. 
But all his music accepts it.” 
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To say that such conduct was accepted prac- 
tice in Republican Rome is no argument of 
extenuation; there was always a Cato to speak 
out grimly against the abuse of moral values in 
the pursuit of ambition. The whole of Caesar’s 
slow, relentless struggle to absolute mastery of 
Rome seems to have been willed from the 
beginning: he would be a Sulla but not, as he 
said, commit the folly of resigning his Dictator- 
ship as Sulla had done. The only doubtful 
problem we have to consider is how far he was 
justified by events. And here, whether we wish 
it or no, we are largely thrown back on the moral 
judgments that the historian tends to treat as 
secondary to his main duty. 

It is undeniably true that quite early in his 
career the chauvinist obstruction of a caste- 
ridden Senate placed Caesar in the awkward 
position of having either to abandon his ambi- 
tions or, from the moral viewpoint, to treat 
Roman law and tradition as a dead letter. Pro- 
fessor Smith has put the dilemma in a nutshell: 
“Caesar,” he writes, “ was a genius, and a 
well-ordered State should be able to employ 
its great men fruitfully. If Caesar climbed to 
power by opposition to the nobles, it was 
because he could never have succeeded with- 
out it.” “ Hoc voluerunt !” Caesar exclaimed, 
surveying the bodies of his enemies strewn over 
the battlefield after Pharsalus: “ they asked for 
it!” 

Precisely ; but the question of his justification 
still remains. Because the nobility were an 
exclusive, snobbish clique who ran the Empire 
as a private estate for their own benefit, was 
Caesar justified in over-riding his country’s 
laws—however ill-administered—and plunging 
Rome into revolution and civil war ? There are 
others of whom the question could be asked: 
Sertorius, Caius Gracchus, that strange figure 
Saturninus. And this, in the context of the 
Republic’s decline, raises another thorny 
problem: if traditional moral and legal sanc- 
tions have been rendered obsolete by events, 
how is the way ever to be opened for change, 
if not revolution? Can it not be argued that 
Caesar took the only possible course by which 
Roman government could be re-established on a 
working basis ? 

Given the situation as it was when he crossed 
the Rubicon, this is of course true; no less true 
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than the fact that Pompey’s career, for instance, 
was technically far more illegal than Caesar’s, 
and our attitude to him modified by his abject 
failure rather than his moral obliquity. But 
here, once again, we are making a judgment of 
expediency: we should not forget that it was 
due to Caesar’s own choice of career, no less 
than the Senate’s obstinacy, that the Rubicon 
had to be crossed at all. There was no com- 
pulsion on him, in the last resort, to be where 
he was. Obsolete laws, as we have seen in this 
country, can be modified without recourse to 
civil war, and ambition does not necessarily 
imply corruption. 

Quis tustius induit arma? Lucan asked; 
and answered his own question with the 
religious cliché, scire nefas. We today may well 
for nefas substitute impossible. And indeed, the 
real tragedy may be that there is, in fact, no 
answer to the question; that the motives of 
both parties were equally contemptible. That, 
I must confess, is my personal reaction to these 
abominable and chaotic times: a plague o’ both 
your houses. “‘ No man,” to quote Professor 
Smith again, “‘ marches against his ideals; if a 


Roman army was prepared to march on Rome, 
it was because Rome stood for nothing that won 
their loyalty.” Aut Caesar, aut nihil: Caesar, 
by his very ruthlessness, made himself in- 
dispensable to the State he had largely been 
responsible for disrupting. This cannot, in 
the last resort, justify his actions at the bar of 
history. When one has given all due praise to 
his extraordinary qualities as a man of action, 
one is still left with the regret that they were, 
for whatever reason, so miserably employed, 
and that the Caesarian legend had so malign 
an influence on later ages. His career offers a 
perennial warning, today more than ever, 
against the dangers of Machrpolitik, insatiable 
ambition, the erection of expediency into a 
principle over-riding morality and the law of 
nations. It was Mr. T. S. Eliot—a poet and 
moralist, not an historian—who most memor- 
ably crystallized the tragic dilemma that faced 
Caesar and Sulla alike. In Murder In The 
Cathedral he wrote: 


The last temptation is the greatest treason: 
To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 
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Head, believed to be that of JULIUS CAESAR, in the 

Vatican Museum. “‘ They asked for it ! ” he exclaimed, 

surveying the bodies of his enemies strewn over the 
battlefield 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD (1760-1844): portrait by Romney, 
at Upton House, near Banbury 


William Beckford 


MAN OF TASTE 


“ His whole life and fortune were spent 
in creating and living out a youthful 
dream.” But Beckford was not 
only a romantic visionary: he was also an 
inspired collector and an artistic pioneer. 


By BOYD ALEXANDER 





E YOUNG DISRAELI, already lionized in 
society as the author of several successful 
novels, meditated in the summer of 1834 
on the past “season of unparalleled success 
and gaiety. What a vast number of extra- 
ordinary characters . . . with whom I have 
become dcquainted. Interviews with O’Connell, 
Beckford, and Lord Durham, three men all 
making a great noise. Will they be remem- 
bered when this book turns up, if ever it do? 
The first . . . is the man of the greatest genius; 
the second of the greatest taste; and the last 
of the greatest ambition.” The man of the 
greatest taste! So that was Beckford’s reputa- 
tion—despite Hazlitt’s venomous attack a 
dozen years earlier, when, with all England, he 
viewed Fonthill Abbey before the auction of 
1822. Beckford’s reputation for taste has been 
forgotten. But Hazlitt’s strictures are still 
remembered, thanks to his brilliant literary 
style; with the result that Beckford is often 
thought of chiefly as the builder of a Folly that 
collapsed on its next owner, soon after it had 
changed hands for £275,000. 

When considering Beckford’s taste, we can- 
not escape Hazlitt’s two articles, the second of 
which was published in October 1823, when the 
Abbey and its contents, though no longer 
Beckford’s, were again up for auction. It is 
usually forgotten, however, that these articles 
were entirely directed against his collection of 
Old Masters and objets d’art. Hazlitt does not 
deal with the grounds of Fonthill, the external 
appearance of the Abbey, the general overall 
effect in the interior, the library, or with Beck- 
ford’s patronage of contemporary artists. But 
these were as much manifestations of his taste 
as his collections, and will be discussed later. 
Hazlitt, of course, was right in castigating 
Beckford’s ostentation and finickiness—too 
many objects were “ the most highly finished, 
the most costly and curious, of that kind of 
ostentatious magnificence which is calculated 
to gratify the sense of property in the owner.” 
So Hazlitt calls Fonthill “a desart of magni- 
ficence . . . a cathedral turned into a toyshop.” 

To support his case, he selects from 
Christie’s 1822 catalogue a list of items typical 
of any sale catalogue of the period, and over- 
looks many objects in the front rank of their 
kind—for example, the fourth-century Rubens 








Vase, now in Baltimore; the thirteenth-century 
Limoges reliquary, given to the Metropolitan 
Museum by J. P. Morgan; and the Riesener 
Bureau in the Wallace Collection. Hazlitt is 
equally untrustworthy in his other main 
criticism of Beckford’s taste—the quality of the 
pictures. He complains that there is “ not one 
great work by one great name, scarce one or two 
of the worst specimens of the first masters,” 
and thinks Beckford “ not to be susceptible of 
the poetry of painting. . . . It is obviously a first 
principle with him to exclude whatever has 
feeling or imagination.” To prove his point, 
he mentions a few trifling items and deliberately 
ignores the Seventh Day of the sale catalogue, 
which includes pictures of real importance— 
Rembrandt’s Rabbi, now in Berlin; two Bellinis 
in the National Gallery (the Agony in the 
Garden and The Doge Leonardo Loredano), and 
two in New York; and The Exhumation of St. 
Hubert, now in the National Gallery, by a fol- 
lower of Roger van der Weyden. 

We can go further, and say that in at least 
two directions Beckford’s taste in pictures and 
objets d’art was well ahead of his times—in 
respect both of Primitives and of French 
eighteenth-century furniture. In his day, any 
early painting that preceded in date, style or 
treatment the mature works of Raphael, 
Michelangelo or Leonardo was called a “ primi- 
tive.” Beckford’s—mostly now in our National 
Gallery—included Filippino Lippi’s Adoration 
of the Kings, Fra Angelico, Perugino (Raphael’s 
master), Cima da Conegliano, Orcagna’s School, 
that rare master Pesellino, Bellini and van 
Weyden. Such pictures did not become 
fashionable until well into the eighteen-forties, 
when they gained recognition partly owing to 
the discernment of the Prince Consort. Until 
then, less than a handful of Englishmen— 
headed by Roscoe, the Liverpool merchant, 
and W. Y. Ottley, Keeper of Prints and Draw- 
ings at the British Museum—saw any beauty 
or technical merit in them, or knew anything 
about them; and Roscoe, at any rate, collected 
them chiefly for academic and scholarly reasons, 
as interesting precursors of Raphael and the 
High Renaissance. 

Beckford was also an important collector of 
the most costly and civilized furniture ever 
made—that of the French seventeenth and 


eighteenth century, so richly gilt and inlaid. 
It was often commissioned by the sovereigns 
themselves, and was dispersed from their 
gardes-meubles during the Revolution. But by 
the time that it came on to the world market, 
the opposing tide of severe neo-classicism in 
art and furniture had set in. The reaction 
against the ancien regime and the supposed 
courtly frippery of Fragonard, Boucher and 
Watteau was so great that French rococo art 
and furniture did not regain its popularity until 
the eighteen-sixties. The leading figure in this 
revival was the fourth Marquess of Hertford, 
who began to buy cheaply as a young man in 
the late eighteen-twenties. The Wallace Collec- 
tion is the result of his life-long enthusiasm. 
It must be admitted that his father had advised 
George IV to buy French furniture and Sévres 
porcelain for Carlton House and Buckingham 
Palace; but, even so, Beckford was astonishingly 
early in the field. 

Astonishingly—because since 1792 he had 
been commissioning furniture and bronzes from 
Auguste and other French craftsmen of the 
opposing neo-classical school—a movement 
that was bound up with the new forces arising 
in Europe after 1789. As Beckford was a 
Radical and persona grata with some of the 
leading revolutionaries in Paris, his taste for 
neo-classical is not surprising. It may seem 
odd that, at the same time, he was about to 
build a Gothic Abbey. But, in fact, his period 
was eclectic, and men veered from neo-classic 
to Gothic and back again. This reflects, no 
doubt, not only their sensitiveness to a multi- 
tude of different and conflicting influences, but 
the division in their own souls—they were 
witnessing the uncertain dawf of a new age. 

Apart from his patronage of a few prominent 
artists long associated with his name—Turner, 
West and the two Cozens—Beckford is usually 
regarded merely as a collector of Old Masters. 
But the manuscript inventories made at his death 
in 1844 reveal his keen interest in his contem- 
poraries. He made some good purchases, some- 
times of neglected artists—books illustrated by 
Biake, an album of a hundred sketches by the 
young Bonington, and works by Palmer, Girtin, 
Wilson and others. Until the eighteen-thirties, 
that kind of patronage in England was rare; 
artists had usually been employed as portrait 
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The Agony in the Garden, by Giovanni Bellini (c. 1426-1516), one of the Italian pictures acquired 
by Beckford, a collector “ well ahead of his times” in every artistic field he explored 


painters, and latterly as topographers to record 
their patrons’ travels and remind them of 
foreign scenes they had visited. 

Even as a young man, Beckford was not a 
mere follower of fashion, but understood art. 
“IT would prefer to work for you (old Vernet 
exclaimed in 1783) than for any other person, 
because if I am fortunate enough to produce 
something good, you will perceive it. I only wish 
I could express the impression that you have 
made on me.” Beckford is therefore worth 
hearing on the state of taste and patronage in 
England in 1834. He was referring to the 
threatened dispersal of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
collection of old-master drawings—the finest 
ever assembled. Although they had cost 
Lawrence £60,000, out of patriotism he offered 
them in his will for £18,000 to the King, the 
British Museum, or other British collectors. 
All refused. A public subscription petered out. 
Eastlake, later Director of the National Gallery, 
vainly tried to persuade the Government to buy 
them for the nation. In the end, the dealer 
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Woodburn purchased them for £15,000 and 
dispersed them, some abroad, at enormous 
profit. 

Convinced that they should be kept intact 
in the country and saved by government inter- 
vention, Beckford lashed out at our national 
philistinism: “ Except among a few gentlemen, 
there is no sound taste for the arts in England. 
Collections are made from ostentation by people 
of wealth, who do not know a good from a bad 
picture. The Government is not sensible, in 
the true point of view, of the value of art to the 
nation. A minister picks a committee of taste 
out of the House of Commons, as he would a 
committee for any other purpose, and his com- 
mittee does nothing but blunder. There must 
be a feeling for art—mere admiration won’t do; 
people admire and affect to be struck with 
works of art, because others affect the same 
thing. . . . The beauty of art must be inwardly 
felt; the mind in it must be read, interpreted. 
Picture-shows will not do that. There is 
Raffaelle: ‘he is at the head of painting,’ 





everybody says; his pictures it is safe to admire 
and applaud! Ask why Raffaelle is the prince 
of painters—they cannot tell you! Now an 
Italian amateur of the lowest order will explain 
that and more. A just taste for art is a cultivated 
taste; there is no royal road to it, as too many 
think there is.” 

Except for the composition of the Oriental 
tale Vathek in 1782, Beckford’s most interest- 
ing achievement was the construction, which 
began in 1796, of his pseudo-Gothic Abbey. 
It was the largest Gothic building of the day, 
and the most spectacular. As an architectural 
style, modern Gothic had been popularized by 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill during the 
seventeen-fifties—but on a scale, and with an 
antiquarian pedantry, that made Beckford call 
it a “ Gothick mouse-trap.” Before Fonthill, 
modern Gothic building—which usually in- 
volved the transformation and extension of aa 
existing building — was essentially “ pic- 
turesque.” With Fonthill it became for the 
first time dramatic and “ sublime,” and thus 
satisfied yet another need of the developing 
Romantic movement. Hence the nation-wide 
admiration and wonder aroused by the public 
“ views ” of 1822 and 1823. 

Fonthill remained unique because it was a 
product of Beckford’s character. He was un- 
English and theatrical; his family, supposedly 
the richest in England, were Jamaican megalo- 
maniacs; and, being socially disgraced, he 
needed to assert himself. These were some of 
the personal factors that contributed to the 
creation of Fonthill. But romanticism, in all its 
manifestations, had literary sources; and Beck- 
ford’s dream was nurtured on Arthurian legend, 
medieval ballad, Spenser, obscure foreign 
authors, and missionaries’ accounts of the 
despotic and voluptuous retirement of the 
Chinese emperors. In an essay that he wrote 
as early as 1777, Fonthill was adumbrated by 
Beckford as a medieval baronial hall. Then, in 
June 1778, during his eighteenth year, he visited 
the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse in 

Savoy, which made a lasting impression on 
him. As we shall see, in the interior of Fonthill 
he tried to create religious feeling, and extern- 
ally to give the appearance of a monkish 
demesne. This distinguished him from ail his 
English Gothicising contemporaries, who, like 


Bellini’s portrait of the DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO, 
formerly in the Fonthill collection 
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Horace Walpole, were in the English anti- 
Catholic tradition. They did not venerate 
Catholicism, hate Anglicanism and burn in- 
cense in their pseudo-chapels, exhibit a 
superstitious veneration for St. Anthony of 
Padua, or strive to impress the beholder with 
the solemnity of the Last Judgement. 

In the evening, a visitor to Fonthill walked 
on crimson carpets up three hundred feet of 
gallery; the tall stained-glass windows were 
hung with crimson curtains, as were the inter- 
spersed bookcases, which gleamed with rich 
bindings. On either side, too, were ranged in- 
laid cabinets, on top of which stood gold and 
agate ewers. Though he may have been dazzled 
by this display of taste and wealth, there was 
nothing to distract him from the focal point, 
the object of his pilgrimage—the shrine of St. 
Anthony at the far end, in an immense blaze 
of candle-light, with monstrances gleaming on 
the “ altar” and clouds of incense rising. 

Down the centre of the galleries, a man of 
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From: “ Delineations of Fonthill and its Abbey," by J 


Fonthill Abbey, west and south fronts: engraving after G. Cattermole. 
to be a museum, an architectural curiosity or a botanical garden. 


chantment ’ 


lesser taste might have hung magnificent 
chandeliers. This would have been impressive; 
but it would have robbed the scene of the effect 
of contrast and hence of its religious awfulness 
—the sombre galleries lit by a few dozen 
candlesticks on each side, leading up to the 
blazing altar at the far end. A lesser man might 
also have planted down the centre a series of 
richly carved tables, loaded with treasures. 
But Beckford had only one such table—enough 
to give scale to the perspective and break any 
monotony. As the visitor looked back, he saw 
the glow round the shrine and the receding 
lines of tapers along the gallery walls reflected 
in the large oriel window at the opposite end. 
Beckford was a master of lighting effects and 
contrast; he was the friend and patron of 
Loutherbourg, who in Garrick’s day revolu- 
tionized the English stage. At the end of his 


hn Rutter, 1823 


Fonthill “‘ was not meant 
It was ‘ a frail creation of en- 


. . « As such it perished, leaving behind no trace” 


pilgrimage up the galleries, the visitor suddenly 
passed from their elaborate splendour to the 
simplicity of the Vaulted Corridor. A curtain 
fell behind him, cutting him off from the world. 
He was left face to face with candle-girt St. 
Anthony in the Oratory. 

Beckford’s earliest biographer, Redding, 
notes the various means employed at this point 
to produce the right impression. “ The perfect 
simplicity which reigned in such an apartment, 
in which he (Beckford) was careful to introduce 
nothing that could distract attention ; the simple 
dim shining lamp; the darkly-tinted light from 
the windows, deepening the shadows of the 
recesses around the Statue (of the Saint), and 
but faintly illuminating the gilt mouldings; the 
windows nearly veiled in rich purple, crimson 
and gold draperies; the organ sending its deep 
prolonged music along the perspective of the 
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immense galleries, while now and then the 
odour of the incense used in Catholic worship 
was employed to heighten the effect.” 

What effect was sought? Redding says that 
the idea was to produce “ illusions that carried 
the mind into a pleasing captivity.” Beckford 
always aimed at producing illusions and weav- 
ing spells. But his was not a mere theatrical 
trick. His whole life and fortune were spent in 
creating and living out a youthful dream. From 
his earliest days he begged to be left to his 
illusions, and regarded childhood as the only 
happy time. In this he was a true Romantic, 
and anticipated Wordsworth’s “‘ Intimations of 
Immortality.” His contemporaries did the 
same in landscape-gardening, when they 
created Claude-like scenes in their parks, and 
strove to realize Claude’s vision of an imaginary 
Arcadian period. 


All contemporary accounts of Fonthill and 
its grounds, whether in the press or in the 
letters of men of culture and judgment like 
Constable, West and Waagen, stress this 
magical effect and the idea of “‘ enchantment.” 
To consider Beckford’s taste at Fonthill, 
whether good or bad, is to miss the point. The 
place was not meant to be a museum, an archi- 
tectural curiosity or a botanical garden. It was 
“* a frail creation of enchantment.” As such, it 
convinced his contemporaries. As such it 
perished, leaving behind no trace. 

In view of Beckford’s character and his early 
dream about Fonthill, it seems most unlikely 
that he began the edifice as a small sham ruin to 
be used as a summer-house—a fashionable 
hobby at the time. The source of this oft- 


repeated statement is Rutter’s mention of such 
a plan (which he admits was never executed), 





From: “ Delineations of Fonthill and its Abbey ” 


King Edward’s Gallery at Fonthill, looking across the Octagon into St. Michael's Gallery. Along 
these immense galleries, fragrant with incense smoke, an unseen organ rolled its “ deep prolonged 


music.” 


Engraving after C. F. Porden 





From 


“ Delineations of Fonthill and its Abbey “ 


The Great Western Hall, leading to the Octagon: engraving after G. 


Cattermole. 


** Fonthill remained unique 


because it was a product of 


Beckford’s character ” 


and his vignette. There is no reference to it in 
Beckford’s Papers or Farington’s Diary; the 
idea must therefore be treated with reserve. 

It is also said that Beckford knew nothing 
about architecture, and that the plan for the 
Abbey must therefore be Wyatt’s. But, when 
Beckford was in Lisbon in December 1793, he 
drew a highly professional sketch, with measure- 
ments, of the ground plan of a house he pro- 
posed building in Lisbon. He sent the plan to 
Wyatt in England for consideration. Many of 
its features appeared later at Fonthill, including 
an octagon and an uninterrupted vista which 
terminated in an apse to house a statue of St. 
Anthony of Padua. 
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The Abbey was, of course, the result of col- 
laboration between him and his architect, 
reflecting the character and temperament of 
each man. But in his landscaping he had no 
professional assistant or adviser. This is why 
he told Redding that his gardening was his 
greatest achievement—in this “his taste and 
knowledge was more conspicuous than in any- 
thing else he had ever done.” His taste in 
gardening is therefore worth examination. To 
what extent was he influenced by his three 
great contemporary landscapists, Repton, Price 
and Knight? For three reasons, it is impossible 
to say. We do not know the dates when he 
planned the various sections of his demesne; 





the copies of their books in his library were 
copiously annotated, but sold long ago. And 
finally, during the period each of these other 
landscapists changed their outlook in important 
ways. 

Beckford alone remained constant to a 
certain set of working principles. This was 
because, as with the Abbey itself, he was living 
out in his gardening a life’s dream, originally 
inspired by his visit to the Grande Chartreuse 
in 1778. And so his demesnes had a character 
all their own. As Loudon wrote: “ This place 
will deserve to be visited by every person who 

. . is desirous of improving himself in land- 
scape gardening; because it is the only one in 
England in which he will find the most perfect 
unity of character belonging to an age long 
since past in this country, and only now to be 
found in certain mountainous regions of 
Catholic countries on the Continent.” 

Thus Beckford’s greatest tour de force at 


Fonthill was to create the illusion of a monastic 


demesne of five hundred acres, surrounding 
the Abbey and in harmony with it—at any rate, 
once the trees had reached a height propor- 
tionate to the building. Rutter received the 
same impression of “a place dedicated in its 
grandeur to the most impressive of religions,” 
whose votaries were destined to seclusion from 
the world. Wander where they might, they 
were “ perpetually recalled to their vocation by 
the lofty turrets of their cloistered abode, 
looking down upon them with a serene and 
solemn majesty.” Turner and Constable both 
perceived how strangely solitary the Abbey 
tower stood—like Beckford and his legend— 
dominating “‘ these melancholy regions of the 
Wiltshire Downs.” 

We also get a good idea of what Fonthill was 
like, and of the illusion it created, when Rutter 
quotes a passage from Price’s Essay on the 
Picturesque: “ Ail the characteristic beauties of 
the avenue, its solemn stillness, the religious 
awe it inspires, are greatly heightened by 
moonlight. This I once very strongly experi- 
enced in approaching a venerable castle-like 
mansion, built in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century; a few gleams had pierced the deep 
gloom of the avenue; a large massive tower at 
the end of it, seen through a long perspective, 
and half lit by the uncertain beams of the moon, 


had a grand mysterious effect. Suddenly, a 
light appeared in the tower, then as suddenly 
its twinkling vanished, and only the silvery rays 
of the moon prevailed ; again more lights quickly 
shifted to different parts of the building, and 
the whole scene most forcibly brought to my 
fancy the times of fairies and chivalry.” 
Beckford’s grounds were unique in their 
time, as far as I know, for another reason. 
Knight and Price reproduced the landscapes of 
Claude, Salvator Rosa, Hobbema and other 
Old Masters ; but Beckford was more influenced 
by Milton’s descriptions of Paradise and by 
stories of Enchanted Gardens in Renaissance 
literature. At Fonthill, the final touch of 
Paradise was given by the total seclusion of the 
grounds behind the unscaleable barrier wall, 
and by the tameness of wild life in a sanctuary 
where no shot was ever fired—the profusion of 
hares and rabbits, the “ clouds of pheasants,” 
the peacocks displaying themselves on the lawn. 
From this we see that Beckford was curiously 
constant and logical in his pursuit of an ideal, 
from which no practical consideration deflected 
him. Here he was very unlike Repton, who was 
strongly aware of the importance of utility, 
convenience and comfort. For Beckford, as for 
“ Capability ” Brown before him, there must 
be no balustrade, fences against the cattle, 
terraces, formal beds, or kitchen garden round 
or near the house. In reaction against Brown, 
Beckford’s contemporaries brought back all 
these convenient features, which Beckford 
could not allow, because of his monastic dream 
and his love of the Sublime, which he pre- 
ferred to the prevailing taste for the Picturesque. 
By now despised and out of fashion, Brown 
had banished avenues. Knight, Price and even- 
tually Repton (who had started off opposed to 
all symmetry) brought them back in a formal 
manner. Repton, although he understood that 
they broke up the landscape, had them gravel- 
led. They were probably the most difficult 
feature for the landscapist of this period to 
handle satisfactorily. Only Beckford perhaps 
succeeded in solving the problem. He took 
advantage of their convenience, and of the 
vistas that they offered, and yet managed, as a 
cardinal article of his gardening creed, to avoid 
“ the horror of straight lines.” This he did by 
retaining and exploiting any natural depres- 








sions—he was lucky in his ground—by retain- 
ing turf instead of gravelling, and, above all, by 
planting along his avenues a variety of trees, 
shrubs and undergrowth in an irregular line. 
The informality of his avenues is admirably 
illustrated in Rutter’s View of the West and 
South Fronts from the Beacon Terrace (plate 13). 
It is hard to believe that we are looking at one 
of the great avenues marked on contemporary 
maps as a severe straight line. 

Another important feature of Beckford’s 
glades was the grouping in secluded places, as 
apparently natural bye-scenes in the woods, of 
exotic trees and shrubs newly introduced into 
Britain ; for example, he designed the American 
Garden, consisting of importations from the 
Americas, a rose-ground—not garden'!—and a 
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pinetum. Repton made these types of garden 
at Woburn; but they were small, enclosed and 
segregated. At Fonthill, garden melted into 
glade. In this respect, too, Beckford seems to 
have been original and to have shown superior 
taste. He was not a follower of any one of the 
contemporary schools of landscape gardening, 
but was eclectic, and may have originated some 
of his features independently. His gardening, 
as so much about him, was sometimes opposed 
to contemporary trends and sometimes far 
ahead of them. It was on a sublime scale that, 
like the Abbey, was never again to be repeated. 
Beckford’s Fonthill was, in fact, a patrician 
protest against the rising tide of industrialism, 
mass culture and commercial middle-class 
values. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection 


Bureau by Riesener (1734-1806), which once belonged to Beckford, an important collector of the 
“most costly and civilized furniture ever made”’—that of the.seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
in France 
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The White House 
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The North Front of the White House after its recent renovation, completed in 1952 


The mansion “ fitted for the Chief Officer of a Great Republic” has caused its 


occupants many architectural alarms since its cornerstone was laid in 1792 


By ROBERT WOODALL 


blessings on this house and all that here- 

after inhabit it. May none but honest and 
wise men ever rule under this roof.” Such was 
the prayer of John Adams, second President 
of the United States and the first holder of the 
office to live in the White House. That most 
of his successors have been honest, many of 
them wise, and some of them both, is historical 
fact. Yet the house itself has had a decidedly 
chequered career. From the moment in 1800 


vis I PRAY HEAVEN TO BESTOW THE BEST of the 


when John Adams arrived to take up residence, 
and was shocked to find that he was expected to 
walk a plank balanced across a manhole to 
reach the six rooms that were then habitable, 
the White House, both inside and out, has 
seldom been free from trouble. Indeed, not 
until 1948, when it was discovered to be in 
imminent danger of collapse and Congress 
voted the sum of 7,000,000 dollars towards its 
reconstruction, can it be said that serious efforts 
were made to convert it into what Anthony 





Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


DOLLY MADISON (1768-1849), whose drawing-rcoms and levees in the White 
House aroused newspaper criticism; portrait by Gilbert Stuart 


Trollope, viewing it from the outside, had des- 
cribed as “ a mansion fitted for the chief officer 
of a great republic.” 

The truth is that the building which, in the 
words of George Washington, was to have 
“the sumptuousness of a palace, the conveni- 
ence of a house and the agreeableness of a 
country seat,” had an unfortunate start. When 
James Hoban, the Irishman from South 
Carolina who designed it, sent in his plans, 
some of Washington’s colleagues thought them 
too grandiose, especially when they were told 
that Hoban had been inspired by his recollec- 
tions of the Duke of Leinster’s Palace near 
Dublin. They wanted to reduce the size of 
both the house and grounds, believing that too 


large an establishment would set the President 
apart from his countrymen. Washington, how- 
ever, disagreed, though he showed that he was 
prepared to compromise. “‘ For the President’s 
house,” he wrote, “‘ I would design a building 
which should also look forward, but execute no 
more of it at present than might suit the 
circumstances of this Country when it shall be 
first wanted. A plan comprehending more may 
be executed at a future period when the wealth, 
population and importance of it shall stand 
upon much higher ground than they do at 
present.” Washington had his way, and by 
October 1792, when the cornerstone was laid, 
it had been decided to build only the central 
portion, leaving the now familiar north and 





south porticoes to be added at an unspecified 
future date. 

There was, however, so great a shortage of 
money and materials that building proceeded 
slowly; so slowly that eight years later John 
and Abigail Adams moved into a house which, 
to judge from Abigail’s letter to her daughter 
dated November 21st, 1800, was scarcely fit to 
be occupied by a President and his lady. 
“The work of lighting the apartments,” she 
wrote, “... is a tax indeed. . . . Bells are 
wholly wanting, not one single bell being hung 
throughout the whole house, and promises are 
all you can obtain. . . . If they will put me up 
some bells, and let me have wood enough to 
keep fires, I design to be pleased. There is not a 
single apartment furnished. We have not the 
least fence, yard or other convenience without, 
and the great unfinished audience-room I make 
a drying-room of, to hang up the clothes in. 
The principal stairs are not up, and will not be 
this winter.” To add to their troubles, the 


Adamses were allowed a derisory sum for 
furnishings, but as they lived at the White 
House for only three months, the task of 
decorating the interior was left to Thomas 


Jefferson, who became President in 1801. 

Jefferson, who fancied himself as an amateur 
architect and designer—it was found after his 
death that he had anonymously entered a plan 
in the original competition for the presidential 
mansion—undertook the task with gusto. But 
his attention was temporarily diverted from this 
by the discovery of the first flaws in the fabric 
of the house itself. The roof was found to be so 
heavy as to have forced out the back and front 
walls, and a lighter one was hastily substituted, 
but from all accounts the job was by no means 
expertly done. 

Then, in 1814, during the Presidency of 
James Madison, there occurred an act which 
cannot be said to have added to the stability of 
the house or to have improved its appearance— 
its burning by the British troops under General 
Ross. When the Madisons returned to Wash- 
ington three days later they found only “ part 
of the walls and the vaulting that supports some 
of the floors ”’ still remaining. A good many of 
the inhabitants of Washington were not 
sorry. ‘‘ The destruction of the President’s 
house,” remarked a Washington newspaper, 


“ cannot be said to be a great loss in one point 
of view, as we hope it will put an end to draw- 
ing rooms and levees, the resort of the idle and 
the encourager of spies and traitors.” It was 
the social activities of the President’s wife that 
evoked this reproof. For Dolly Madison, an 
elegant and witty woman, had a predilection 
for entertaining on the grand scale that led to 
her being referred to (behind her back) as “ her 
majesty.” 

The rebuilding of the White House to its 
original plan was begun in the following year, 
again under the direction of James Hoban. 
It was ready for James Monroe’s New Year 
reception of 1818, the walls being painted white 
to hide the marks of the fire.! Monroe, con- 
vinced that if a more elegant and formal social 
routine were established the aristocratic envoys 
from the old nations of Europe would be more 
likely to esteem the young Republic, devoted 
much thought to its essential background, the 
interior decoration of the house. He imported 
large quantities of ornate furniture from France, 
and also a set of solid gold cutlery, an action 
that caused lifted eyebrows among the sturdy 
democrats of Washington, who declared that 
such luxuries were only for kings. Criticism 
became so fierce that Congress found it neces- 
sary to pass an act laying down that “ all furni- 
ture purchased for the use of the President’s 
House be, as far as possible, of American or 
domestic manufacture.” It was also during 
Monroe’s term of office that the north and 
south porticoes were added to the White House, 
so that by the time Andrew Jackson, the first 
President who was not a “ gentleman,” moved 
in, it looked much as it does today. 

Under Jackson, formality went by the board. 
“The doors were open to all. Thousands 
crowded in on his inaugural day to shake his 
hand—high and low, old and young, Negroes 
and white poured in one solid column into this 
spacious mansion. They shouted, bawled, 
broke glasses, stood on damask-covered chairs 


1 The assertion that the present name of the house 
dates only from this period is incorrect, since among 
General Ross’s orders when he sacked Washington 
was one instructing him to burn the important build- 
ings, mentioning the White House. There is evidence 
that it was given the name shortly after it was built, 
because its sandstone walls appeared dazzling white 
against the red brick of Washington’s other buildings. 














































































From: “ James Madison, The President, 1809-1812," by Irving Brant, 
Bobbs-Merrill Inc., 1956 


JAMES MADISON (1751-1836), during whose Presidency 
in 1814 British troops burnt the White House; portrait 


by John Vanderlyn 


and sofas to see their hero, and finally pressed 
so close that he escaped by the back way.” 
Jackson’s last public reception was as riotous as 
his first. In those days it was a frequent custom 
to present the President with a giant cheese, 
and when, in 1837, the State of Pennsylvania 
sent Jackson a cheese weighing 1,400 lbs., he 
threw open the White House on Washington’s 
Birthday, inviting anyone who wished to come 
and sample the cheese. In consequence, the 
interior was seriously damaged by a mob which, 
in its determination to secure pieces of the 
cheese, forced its way in even through the 
windows. As one of the staider guests put it: 
“« The scene in the dining room soon became as 
disagreeable as possible and I gladly left it.” 
It was not surprising that by the time order 
was restored the walls and furniture were so 
smeared with cheese that the smell still lingered 
when Martin Van Buren was inaugurated a 
fortnight later. And in spite of the fact that 








Jackson had spent freely on fine china and glass, 
anc had furnished for the first time the stately 
room in which, thirty years before, Abigail 
Adams had hung the Presidential washing, his 
rough and ready mode of entertaining had left 
the interior so dilapidated that Mrs. Van Buren 
junior? insisted on the walls, floors and cover- 
ings being thoroughly cleaned, and the broken 
china and furniture replaced. 

The Van Burens moved in at a point in time 
when advances in industry and invention were 
about to make it possible for living conditions 
to be made more comfortable and efficient, at 
least for those who had the means. When the 
White House was built it had no running water 
and, of course, no gas, electric light or central 
heating. The first water had been piped in from 
a well in 1833. Gas was introduced in 1848 and 
central heating in 1853. There followed the 
installation of electric light, the telephone and 
various other improvements, all of which meant 
the boring of thousands of holes through walls 
and beams. These, because of the haphazard 
manner in which doors and other openings had 
been made from time to time, were already sup- 
porting more than they should; and thus the 
lamentable structural condition of the White 
House was as much the fault of those Presidents 
who had made alterations, without regard to 
sound engineering principles, as of the builders 
who had constructed it with its bearing walls 
resting on soft clay. 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the tradi- 
tion that incoming Presidents and their wives 
are permitted, within certain limits, to renew 
the furniture and rearrange the interior to their 
own taste, Van Buren proceeded to spend 
60,000 dollars to that end. Like his earlier pre- 
decessor, Monroe, he was criticized for buying 
gold plate, but in spite of his lavish expenditure, 
the house was still far from comfortable. “‘ Mr. 
Van Buren,” wrote a contemporary, “ had the 
glass screen put across the windy entrance hall, 
and great wood fires made a struggle against 
the chill of the house, but it was so badly under- 
drained that in all long rains the floors of the 
kitchen and cellars were actually under water.” 
Less than twelve months after he took office, 

The President was a widower. Angelica Van 
Buren, who acted as White House hostess during his 


term of office, was the wife of his eldest son. She 
was also related to Dolly Madison. 








the United States was hit by a severe industrial 
depression that lasted for five years and imbued 
the minds of his immediate successors with the 
conviction that it was their business to set an 
example of economy. 

Thus, when Millard Fillmore became 
President in 1850, the White House was once 
more in a shabby condition, a circumstance that 
so dismayed his wife, according to rumours 
then current in Washington, that she had the 
audacity to suggest that the place should be 
sold and she and the President allowed to live 
in comfort where they pleased. But the sug- 
gestion was coldly ignored. The White House 
remained an official residence, and during the 
years up to 1861, when Abraham Lincoln was 
called to guide the destinies of a divided nation, 
various improvements were undertaken, among 
them the establishment of the library and an 
ambitious landscaping of the grounds. 

As might be expected, the Lincoln period 
was not one in which much thought was given 
either to the appearance or comfort of the 
executive mansion. As the President himself 


once characteristically remarked, Congress 
should not be asked for “ flubdubs ” for the 
White House when the soldiers were often 
without blankets or boots. Indeed, shortly after 
the beginning of the Civil War, hundreds of 
troops were quartered in some of the State 
Rooms, and although their treatment of their 
temporary abode was probably no worse than 
that of other troops placed in similar circum- 
stances, they caused much damage. After 
Lincoln’s assassination President Andrew John- 
son renewed some of the threadbare furniture, 
but in 1873 President Ulysses S. Grant 
received a report that “ many of the floor and 
roof timbers are in a state of decay . . . hardly 
a ceiling has not cracked . . . one large ceiling 
fell last year.” 

Faced with this disconcerting news, Grant 
set about rebuilding the interior, with the result 
that all traces of the original Georgian decora- 
tion were lost. But as not enough structural 
work was undertaken the stability of the house 
was in no way improved. As to the furniture, 
Grant was later admonished for having indulged 
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JOHN ADAMS (1735-1826); when he took up residence in 1800, only six 
rooms were habitable, and Mrs. Adams hung the family washing in the 
unfinished audience chamber; portrait by Mather Brown 
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The South Front of the White House, overlooking the gardens; an engraving of 1831 during President 
Jackson’ s tenure of office 


himself in a mid-Victorian holiday, though 
at the time his taste was generally admired. 
But the bar that he introduced was removed 
by the wife of his successor, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, whose fanatical dislike of strong 
drink earned for her the nickname of 
“* Lemonade Lucy.” 

Hayes was succeeded by the unfortunate 
Garfield, who was assassinated within a few 
months of taking office. Garfield and his wife 
were said to have had plans to arrest the tide of 
garish decoration that had set in with Grant, 
but whether their efforts would have had much 
success in the face of the extraordinarily lax 
behaviour of their son is open to doubt. A 
visitor once saw young Irving Garfield “ coast- 
ing at full speed down the grand stairway on his 
high-wheeled bicycle, turning spectacularly 
at the bottom and sweeping into the East 
Room, the flashing spokes of his wheel vanish- 
ing like the tail of a comet.” 

Garfield was succeeded by his Vice- 
President, Chester Arthur, who refused to live 
in the White House until Congress voted 
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sufficient money to enable him to make the 
place fit to live in, according to his own exacting 
standards. Arthur introduced the first bath- 
rooms and a lift, but it is generally considered 
that the forest of imitation marble columns he 
installed in the East Room was responsible for 
the fact that, shortly after Theodore Roosevelt 
was inaugurated twenty years later, the floor of 
this room showed obvious signs of sagging. 
With characteristic energy Roosevelt embarked 
on an extensive scheme of renovation, removing, 
among other things, the “acres of oilcloth 
patterns ” that, in his daughter’s opinion, dis- 
figured the ceilings. Roosevelt also introduced 
electric light, but once again the changes were 
made without thought for the main structure, 
and such danger signals as sagging floors and 
cracked ceilings were carelessly ignored. 

In 1923 Calvin Coolidge was warned that 
the roof might come down on his head, and 
although he drily remarked that “there are 
plenty of others who would be willing to take 
the risk if I will not,” he did allow another roof 
to be put on the building. The new roof, how- 











ever, weighed one hundred and eighty tons, 
and as nobody gave a thought to the founda- 
tions, “only providence and the strange 
ability of rubble, sawdust and partition walls 
to carry unbelievable burdens . . . averted 
disaster.” 

So things remained until 1948. On a January 
evening in that year, President Truman was 
holding a reception for government officials in 
the Blue Room when a tinkling sound was heard 
from above. Looking up, the guests saw that 
the massive central chandelier was swaying 
violently, its glass pendants clanging together. 
Next day the President arranged for a thorough 
survey to be made of the whole building and, 
while this was being carried out, a leg of Miss 
Truman’s piano came through the ceiling of the 
State Dining Room. The surveyors were 
appalled at what they found. The brick inner 
walls had sunk, cracking plaster and bending 
floors, and the outer walls, resting on clay 
foundations only five feet deep, had also sunk 
and shifted. It was, in short, surprising that 
the White House had not collapsed years before, 
possibly burying a President and other dis- 
tinguished persons beneath the rubble. 


After months of discussion, during which the 
possibility of pulling down the whole structure 
and starting afresh was seriously considered, 
Congress decided, as a justifiable concession to 
national sentiment, to save the outer shell of 
the building. The transformation that the 
White House has since undergone has been a 
remarkable one. The whole interior has been 
swept away and a new one built, anchored by 
means of tie rods to the original outer stone 
walls. More important, the full weight of the 
steel and concrete interior is now carried by 
one hundred and twenty independent piers 
resting on a gravel foundation twenty-five feet 
below the original clay. As the general appear- 
ance of the public rooms remains much the 
same, the White House that was re-occupied 
by President Truman in 1952 was not radically 
different from the White House he had had to 
leave so hastily four years earlier. It is clear 
that the Americans, not normally regarded as 
having the same reverence for tradition as the 
British, agreed with Theodore Roosevelt that it 
was “ a good thing to preserve such buildings as 
historic monuments which keep alive our sense 
of continuity with the nation’s past.” 
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ANDREW JACKSON (1767-1845); the doors of his house 
were informally open to all, and his successor inherited 


trouble with the remnants of a giant presentation cheese 
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From: “ Looking for History in British Churches,’ 


HROUGHOUT THE LATER MIDDLE AGES there 
was no more irritating problem for 
English kings than the “ over-mighty 

subject.” Again and again the Crown was faced 
with disturbances that arose from the concen- 
tration of too much wealth and power in the 
hands of one of the nobles. Aggressive kings 
might deal with the problem more or less 
effectively by absorbing baronial energies in 
wars abroad; but for others it proved insoluble, 
and sometimes fatal. During the fourteenth 
century these difficulties centred largely in the 
Earls and Dukes of Lancaster, whose power 
and influence were second only to the King’s; 
there were times, indeed, when the King was 
subservient. When, in 1399, the Duke of Lan- 
caster seized the crown from Richard II, he 
achieved a rough-and-ready settlement of a 
troublesome situation that had first come to a 
head ninety years earlier, with the antagonism 
between Edward II and Thomas, the second 
Earl of Lancaster. Thomas, however, was a 
very different character from Henry of Boling- 
broke: had it not been so, he might well have 
anticipated Bolingbroke’s decisive action. 
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Thomas 


of Lancaster 


THE TURBULENT 
EARL 


A study of Edward II’s “ over-mighty 
who, having suffered a 


violent death as a rebel against the 


subject” 


King, became a popular hero and a 
strong candidate for canonization. 


By ALBERT MAKINSON 


** After a degrading trial . . . he was taken out to a 

nearby hill and there decapitated.” The execution of 

THOMAS OF LANCASTER from an almost contemporary 
wall-painting at Newington, Oxon. 


Earl Thomas is readily condemned. To 
modern eyes he appears a power-seeking oppor- 
tunist, truculent, wayward, unstable, all the 
more difficult to excuse because he failed to 
achieve his aims. Yet, during his struggle with 
the Crown, he may have regarded himself as 
the legitimate successor of Becket and de 
Montfort. Certainly many of his contempo- 
raries held him in high esteem: the author of 
the near-contemporary Brut is almost adulatory 
in his references to “the noble Earl and gentle” ; 
and, although the author of the Vita Edwardi II 
attacks him, he does so in sorrow rather than in 
anger. 


**O! Earl of Lancaster, where is your power, 
where are your riches with which you hoped to 
control all men so that none could resist you? 
If you had maintained your early promise, you 
would never have suffered ruin. 


Like Becket and de Montfort, after his death 
he was popularly regarded as a saint; miracles 
were reported at his tomb, which became a 
place of pilgrimage ; and there has survived a 
Latin office in his honour, beginning: 








“ Gaude Thoma, ducum decus, lucerna 
Lancastriae, 


Qui per necem imitaris Thomam Cantuariae.””! 


His actual canonization was reported to have 
taken place about 1389 or 1390. It is difficult to 
imagine today how this man could ever have 
been thought of as a saint. If an explanation is 
possible, the clues must lie in the different spirit 
of the age in which he lived and in his position 
among the hierarchy of barons. 

When Edward II became king, in July 1307, 
Thomas of Lancaster already held a unique 
position that was certainly not of his own seek- 
ing; and it may be that he did not at first under- 
stand its full implications, for he was in no 
hurry to take advantage of it. He was the new 
King’s first cousin, and the eldest prince of 
royal blood—Edward II’s half-brothers were 
both children; the King himself was twenty- 
three, Thomas about thirty. But his exalted 
connexions were not confined to the English 
court: his mother had been Queen of Navarre, 
and his half-sister was Queen of France; her 
husband, Philip IV, was his half-cousin; and 


1 Rejoice, Thomas, peerless of leaders, light of 
Lancaster, who, in being slain, imitatest Thomas of 
Canterbury ...” The full office, which is quite long, 
is printed in Political Songs of England from John to 
Edward II, ed. T. Wright (Camden Society, 1840), 
and in A. D. H. Leadman’s Battles fought in York- 
shire (1891). 
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From: “ Sculpture 


n Britain in the Middle Ages 


when, in 1308, Edward II married, the bride 
was Thomas’s niece, Isabella of France. 

Thomas already held three earldoms, and 
was heir, through his wife, to two more. From 
his father he had inherited the earldom of 
Lancaster, and also the two confiscated ecarl- 
doms of Leicester—formerly Simon de Mont- 
fort’s—and Derby; his wife, Alice, as heiress of 
Henry de Lacy, would bring him the earldoms 
of Lincoln and Salisbury. By 1311 he con- 
trolled all five, although he continued to use the 
titles of Lancaster and Leicester only, with that 
of hereditary Steward of England, to which he 
was appointed in 1308 in right of his earldom of 
Leicester. Here indeed was an over-mighty 
subject, from whom the King might expect 
trouble. 

Those fears, however, were not immediately 
realized. Very early in his reign, Edward II 
encountered baronial opposition, but not 
primarily from the Earl of Lancaster. The 
cause of dispute was the King’s favourite, 
Peter Gaveston, whose arrogance and tactless- 
ness exacerbated the nobles’ jealousy. Edward I 
had so far disapproved of the association be- 
tween his son and the favourite as to send 
Gaveston abroad; but Edward II had recalled 
him on the old King’s death. From May 1308 
until July 1309 Gaveston was again in exile, 
this time because of pressure brought to bear 
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on the King by his barons; but Lancaster had 
been content to follow the lead of his father-in- 
law, Lincoln, who did not oppose the favourite 
until just before his banishment. It was the less 
mighty barons who determined the issue. 
Lancaster was not conspicuous in the affair, 
and this seems to indicate that he had little or 
no interest in what was the main political 
problem of the time; had he felt any real con- 
cern, so eminent a nobleman must surely have 
taken a definite stand—with the King, or with 
the dissident barons, or as a mediator between 
the two parties. 

When at last Lancaster’s interest was 
aroused, it was for a personal reason; one of his 
dependants had been dismissed from office, and 
Gaveston, who had returned from exile, was 
responsible. The Gascon favourite, moreover, 
was in the habit of treating the Anglo-Norman 
nobility with infuriating contempt, giving them 
scurrilous nicknames, which they naturally 
resented. Those applied to Lancaster are 
variously recorded as “churl,” “ fiddler” 
(“* because he is slim and tall”), “ play actor ” 
and “hog”—none of them very venomous, 
but we do not know the circumstances in which 
they were applied. Certainly Gaveston’s tongue 
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could be vicious; his brother-in-law, Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester (1291-1314), was 
dubbed “ whore’s son.”? Yet Gloucester was 
one of Gaveston’s few supporters among the 
earls, and among them the most faithful and 
consistent. His mother, so severely reflected 
upon, was the King’s older sister, Joan of Acre, 
and Gaveston had not objected to marrying her 
daughter; licence to slander one’s mother-in- 
law could hardly be further extended. 

After returning from his second exile, the 
Gascon seems to have inflamed even fiercer 
resentment than before. Several of the earls 
refused to attend Council meetings if he were 
present, and, when they did come, came armed. 
Lancaster was now openly associated with the 
opposition. In March 1310, he was one of the 
twenty-one magnates appointed as Ordainers, to 
effect reforms in government. The naming of 
the Ordainers was a triumph for the baronial 
party; but the inclusion of Earl Thomas does 
not mean that he was himself actively hostile to 


2It has been suggested (Vita Edwardi Secundi, 
ed. N. Denholm-Young, 1957, pp. 7-8 note) that 
the reference was not to Gilbert but to his step- 
father, Ralph de Monthermer, who was also called 
Earl of Gloucester. In The Brut the nickname is 
applied to “‘ Sir Robert (sic) Clar¢, Erl of Gloucestre.’ 











the King; ardent royalists, as well as dissidents, 
were included among those appointed; and one 
so potentially great as the Earl éf Lancaster 
could scarcely be left out. Nevertheless, he was 
still not a very prominent figure; and it has been 
suggested that the old Earl of Lincoln was hold- 
ing his son-in-law in check; for Lancaster’s 
political influence seems to date from the old 
Earl’s death in February 1311. On the other 
hand, according to The Brut, the dying Lincoln 
charged Lancaster “‘ upon his benison ” that he 
should maintain his quarrel against Gaveston. 
The difficulty is to explain Lancaster’s apparent 
apathy during the early years of the reign in the 
light of his apparently inplacable hostility to 
the King later. 

The answer seems to be that few of the 
magnates opposed the favourite because of any 
influence he may have had on the government 
of the country, but only in so far as he alienated 
the King’s favour and affections from them- 
selves. Thomas, more powerful and impreg- 
nable than the other earls, at first saw no reason 
to oppose Gaveston at the risk of antagonizing 
the King, lest he prejudice his own pre-eminent 
position. He was not jealous of Gaveston, but 
jealous of his own rights and interests; and, so 
long as those were not directly threatened he 
was content to remain in the background. After 
Lincoln’s death, however, when his inheritance 
had been safely secured, Thomas began to see 
the favourite as a rival to his own pre-eminence. 
According to the Chronicle of Lanercost, he first 
displayed his self-assertion very soon after 
Lincoln’s death: he refused to leave England in 
order to pay his homage to the King for his 
newly acquired earldoms, and compelled 
Edward, who was at Berwick, to cross the 
Tweed and go down to Haggerston so that 
homage could be paid on English soil. This 
story is apparently false in detail, for homage 
was, in fact, delayed until Edward returned to 
London in the following August (1311); and 
the records suggest nothing untoward in the 
delay.2 Some doubt must remain, however, 
about why the delay was necessary, and an 
action such as the chronicler reported would 
have been in keeping with the attitude adopted 
by Lancaster later in the reign; one suspects 


* For details see R. Somerville’s History cf the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Volume I (1953), page 23. 


that, although the Earl did not compel the King 
to travel to Haggerston, he did refuse to go 
himself to Berwick, and so delayed the cere- 
mony until the King returned to London. 

As yet, Lancaster’s opposition to Gaveston 
and the King was restrained and respectable. 
He could claim to be the natural protector of 
the interests of his niece, the Queen, which were 
threatened by the King’s attachment to his 
favourite. His party included most of the 
English earls; and, if some of them were merely 
boorish, others were reasonable men, conscious 
of their responsibilities: among them was 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, nick- 
named “ Joseph the Jew” by Gaveston, be- 
cause of his stature and pallid complexion. It 
was not until the final act of the Gaveston 
tragedy that Lancaster became unequivocally 
the King’s enemy. 

After Edward had been constrained to send 
his favourite into a third period of exile, in 
November 1311, Gaveston returned illegally, 
but with the King’s connivance, apparently in 
December. It had become clear that, in his 
relations with Gaveston, the King was not to be 
trusted, and the earls were naturally exas- 
perated. They resorted to arms, even Gilbert 
of Gloucester withdrawing his support from 
the King, who seems to have made no effectual 
attempt at resistance. Lancaster marched on 
Newcastle, where Edward and the favourite 
had taken refuge, presumably he intended to 
capture them; but both escaped, first to Tyne- 
mouth, and then by sea to Scarborough, where 
Gaveston was left in the supposed security of 
the castle. With typical incompetence, the 
King had left his luggage and valuables behind 
at Newcastle, and abandoned the Queen at 
Tynemouth; he went on alone to Knares- 
borough. The task of besieging Scarborough 
Castle fell to Pembroke and Earl Warenne; but 
the inmates do not seem to have been ready to 
withstand an assault. Gaveston surrendered on 
May roth, 1312, having received assurances of 
his personal safety, which the two earls guaran- 
teed by oaths on the sacrament. All this had 
happened very rapidly, and it is not likely that 
the baronial party were able to discuss the terms 
of surrender, although Lancaster at least was 
not far away; the flight from Newcastle had 
taken place on May 4th, only fifteen days before. 





There followed one of the most treacherous 
episodes in English history; but it throws a 
strong light on the character of the barons who 
opposed Edward II, and on the personality of 
the King himself. Gaveston was brought south 
in the custody of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
was making for his castle at Wallingford, in 
Berkshire. On June 9th they reached Dedding- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, where the prisoner was 
lodged, while Pembroke went to visit his wife at 
Bampton. On June roth, Gaveston was kid- 
napped by a superior force under the Earl of 
Warwick and taken to Warwick Castle. Pem- 
broke, it seems, was quite unaware of Warwick’s 
intentions, and protested most strongly; there- 
after he dissociated himself from the confederate 
earls. The Earl of Warwick, Guy de Beau- 
champ, whom Gaveston had mockingly called 
“the Black Dog of Arden,” was said to have 
retorted, “‘ If I be a dog, I will take care to bite 
him”; yet it was not the dog’s fangs that 
Gaveston was to feel, but the hog’s tusks, for, 





in the dangerous game that the earls were play- 
ing, the final stroke was reserved for the one 
who was miost able to withstand the conse- 
quences. The favourite was handed over to 
Lancaster—who with some of the other earls 
had conveniently arrived at his Castle of Kenil- 
worth—and was summarily executed on Black- 
low Hill, between Warwick and Kenilworth— 
but on Lancaster’s property—on June 19th. 
Those responsible for Gaveston’s execution 
could claim that they were not bound by the 
oaths of Pembroke and Warenne, and that the 
favourite had received summary justice as an 
outlaw illegally returned from banishment. At 
the time this must have seemed the only pos- 
sible course, since the King had proved himself 
utterly untrustworthy, and the death of 
Gaveston was an easy solution to a problem that 
had dominated and bedevilled the country’s 
politics for almost five years. But it was a solu- 
tion that produced a far greater problem; and on 
Lancaster’s part it was an act of consummate 
political folly, for he alone of the confederates 
could never repudiate his responsibility. 
Edward’s affection for his favourite was so 
strong that he would aim at vengeance with a 
tenacity otherwise quite foreign to him; he kept 
his friend’s corpse unburied for some two years 
in the hope of wreaking his revenge before the 
funeral. Thus there was very little possibility 
of a genuine reconciliation between the Earl of 
Lancaster and his royal cousin; their mutual 
enmity was now permanent and became the 
paramount political problem of the next ten 
years. 
When Parliament met in September, the 
King’s first outburst of rage had subsided, and 
was doubtless kept within bounds by the know- 
ledge that Lancaster, Hereford and Warwick 
had each come to Westminster attended by a 
large armed retinue. Their position was weaker 
than it had been; for Pembroke and Warenne 
had both gone over to the King’s party after the 
kidnapping of Gaveston, and further reconcilia- 
tions took place during the course of that Parlia- 
ment. But the principals held out; and only in 
the autumn of the following year did Lancaster 
make his submission to the King and receive— 
nominally at any rate—a pardon. Neither of 
the parties can have been in much doubt about 
the value either of the submission or of the 
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pardon; and how hollow the reconciliation was 
soon became apparent. In 1314 the King set 
off with an army for Scotland to relieve the 
beleaguered garrison of Stirling Castle; but 
Lancaster, Arundel, Warwick, and—rather sur- 
prisingly—Warenne, refused to accompany him 
on the grounds that the Ordinances of 1311 gave 
the King power to make war only with parlia- 
mentary approval; the fact that the relief of 
Stirling was urgent counted for nothing. At 
Bannockburn, the King’s brief campaign ended 
in disaster. 

Lancaster’s own responsibility for his un- 
easy relationship with the King cannot be 
denied; but, in the events leading up to the 
murder of Gaveston, Edward was hardly less to 
blame. An outstanding feature of the reign is 
the remarkable dearth of worthy men; during 
its first few years, the brightest hope for the 
future was provided by the young Earl of 
Gloucester; and he was killed at Bannockburn. 
Thereafter the scene is dominated by the King 
and the Despensers on the one side; on the 
other, at first by Lancaster, then by Mortimer 
and the Queen. 

The years following Bannockburn were even 
more disastrous than those that preceded it. 
The King’s prestige was almost non-existent, 
and his authority proportionately weak; the 
Scots seemed to have absolute liberty to raid 
and invade the north of England at will, and the 
only resistance they encountered was local. To 
make the situation worse, famine appeared; 
rain caused one harvest to fail, and the seed of 
the next to rot, so that Parliament was com- 
pelled to make an interesting but abortive 
attempt at price control, which caused greater 
scarcity and—inevitably—what appears to have 
been a black market. As if these misfortunes 
were not enough, there was an outbreak of 
minor rebellions and private wars—Llewellyn 
Bren in Wales, Adam Banaster in Lancashire, 
and troubles among the citizens of Bristol; it is 
significant that Banaster, in his local conflict 
with one of the Earl of Lancaster’s officers, 
should have invoked the name of the King, on 
the assumption that any quarrel with the Earl 
must meet with royal approval. Bannockburn 
undoubtedly gave Lancaster his chance, which 
he had no difficulty in seizing. He had borne 
no positive responsibility for the mis-govern- 


ment of Edward II; and during most of the 
past seven years he had been in active opposi- 
tion. Throughout 1315 he was the de facto 
ruler of England; but he was still careful to 
avoid all nominal responsibility, and the facade 
of the King’s power was maintained. 

If Lancaster had had any positive policy, 
had he genuinely deplored the King’s misrule 
and mismanagement, had he in fact been in 
opposition for any but petty personal reasons, it 
would have been easy enough to remove the 
discredited King and, either as regent or as king 
himself, rule like Mortimer in 1327 or Boling- 
broke in 1399. But, after the downfall of 
Gaveston, his policy was merely negative: he 
opposed because he was at odds with the King; 
and it satisfied his pride, and proved his 
superiority, to flout the royal power from time 
to time. In January 1316, when Parliament met 
at Lincoln, he treated it to an unprecedented 
display of capricious irresponsibility. At first 
he failed to appear, and thereby demonstrated 
the inability of the government to do anything 
without him. When the members were on the 
point of dispersing, he arrived, and business 
was continued. Lancaster was appointed the 
King’s chief counsellor; but even that seems to 
have been insufficient. His response was a 
show of reluctance; and he was thereupon 
granted powers that, at least in theory, would 
seem to have been absolute. In practice, how- 
ever, the deadlock between the royal cousins 
continued, each endeavouring to thwart the 
other’s schemes; and in this, if in nothing else, 
both of them achieved unwonted success. The 
form of government that resulted was not so 
much inefficient as positively harmful. 

Once he had let his opportunity slip, Lan- 
caster’s power was on the wane; and Edward 
began slowly to re-establish himself. The next 
few years were occupied by a series of moves 
and counter-moves, now by the King—with or 
without an army—now by the Earl—with or 
without an army—and occasionally by a new 
“ middle party,” led by the Earl of Pembroke, 
which largely consisted of Lancaster’s former 
allies. Thomas was no longer the leader of the 
baronial party; mainly because of his own in- 
transigence, it had now ceased to exist. 

Although, during the summer of 1316, the 
Scots made an incursion into the north of 
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The ruins of Scarborough Castle. At Scarborough Gaveston surrendered to his foes; “ there followed 
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England that called for swift and severe retalia- 
tion, Lancaster, whose responsibility it was, 
showed no eagerness to take action; and it was 
noticed, then and later, that the raiders always 
spared his estates. Many Englishmen suspected 
that the Earl was in league with Bruce. Even- 
tually, however, the King gave orders to his 
cousin to take action, and a muster was called at 
Newcastle in the autumn; but it never crossed 
the Border, for the Earl would not go without 
the King, and the King would not go at all. 
Was he, perhaps, taking revenge for Thomas’s 
refusal to accompany him in 1314? Or did he 
intend to re-establish his own authority in 
England while his cousin was campaigning in 
Scotland? If so, he was unsuccessful—in this, 
as in his next move; for, during 1317, he made 
a vain attempt to persuade the Pope to absolve 
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him from his oaths with regard to some of the 
Ordinances. 

Then, in May 1317, the general desertion of 
the Earl by his allies was completed by his wife, 
Alice, who left him for a humble, lame squire, 
Ebulo L’Estrange. The Countess was abetted 
by Earl Warenne, who, as Lancaster’s neigh- 
bour in Yorkshire, promptly found himself with 
a full-scale private war on his hands. Though a 
laggard against the Scots, Lancaster was not 
slow to move in his own private quarrels; and 
this dispute was not settled until the end of 
1318. Meanwhile, the petulant Earl refused to 
attend Council meetings, on the grounds that 
there were men about the court who were await- 
ing the opportunity to do him a mischief, and he 
even accused the King of being an accessory to 
his wife’s elopement. By September 1317, the 











situation was tense, and civil war seemed im- 
minent. Thomas and his army were at Ponte- 
fract; and the King, therefore, assembled his 
army at York, despite an attempt by his op- 
ponent to prevent the muster by breaking down 
the bridges. Lancaster’s excuse was that, as 
Steward of England, he had the right to be con- 
sulted before the King set out to raise forces— 
a contention that even he can hardly have taken 
seriously. Hostilities, nevertheless, were 
avoided; and a Parliament was summoned to 
meet in January 1318 at Lincoln. The King, on 
his return to the south, marched past Ponte- 
fract Castle in order to overawe the inmates. 
But Lancaster was incorrigible. Parliaments 
or conferences were called for January, March 
and June; but no reconciliation could be 
effected because the Earl declined to be present. 
Only in August, with the Treaty of Leake, was 
some sort of settlement patched up; from 
Lancaster’s point of view it can scarcely have 
been satisfactory. His face was saved, but only 
at the expense of what was left of his power. 
Pembroke and the “middle party” were 
triumphant. Earl Thomas may now have been 
genuinely willing to acquiesce in his political 
eclipse, so long as the King was not left in un- 
fettered control—a situation that he would have 
found personally dangerous. For a time, he 
was Certainly more accommodating; and, dur- 
ing July 1319, he joined the royal army in an 
expedition to regain Berwick, which had 
recently fallen to the Scots; but Lancaster was 
unlucky, even in his attempts to co-operate. 
The Scots made a clever diversion, aimed at 
capturing the Queen at York; and Lancaster 
was thought to have allowed them to pass 
through his lines; in his endeavours to clear 
himself of the charge, he went so far as to 
volunteer to undergo ordeal by white-hot iron. 
In the circumstances, it is understandable that 
next year, 1320, he should again have persis- 
tently refused to attend Parliaments. 
Throughout the reign, two of the King’s 
most faithful supporters had been the Des- 
pensers, father and son: Hugh the elder was a 
baron of some substance, and Hugh the younger 
by marriage with a sister and co-heiress of 
Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, had acquired a 
sizeable estate on the Welsh Marches. It is 
usually asserted that the younger Hugh had 


succeeded to the position of favourite formerly 
enjoyed by Gaveston; but the comparison is 
hardly fair. The Despensers were not upstart 
foreigners; and the marks of royal favour they 
received had not been so excessive or excep- 
tionable—by 1320, neither had achieved the 
coveted rank of Earl, granted to the Gascon in 
the first days of the reign. Perhaps the King 
had learned caution. But young Despenser, by 
his injudicious attempts to increase his terri- 
torial wealth in the west, created enmity among 
the Marcher lords, whose leader was the Earl of 
Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun, and who 
included Henry of Lancaster, brother and heir 
to Earl Thomas. Before long—in the fashion of 
the time—private war broke out, in which the 
younger Despenser’s neighbours seized on his 
lands. With his usual lack of success, Edward 
endeavoured to assist his friend. 

Again, among the enemies of the royal 
favourite Earl Thomas found allies. With 
characteristic effrontery, the man who for so 
long had maintained a sulky isolation, holding 
aloof from Parliaments and Councils, now 
determined to convene a “ parliament” of his 
own. After a preliminary meeting at Pontefract 
in May 1321, an assembly of the northern 
nobles and bishops was convened in June in the 
nave of the ancient parish church at Sherburn- 
in-Elmet, near Tadcaster, to draw up a list of 
grievances, which were to be confirmed by the 
full Parliament, when it met in London in July. 
On this occasion, Lancaster was not disap- 
pointed. The July Parliament was ready enough 
to oblige the discontented magnates, who once 
more took the precaution of attending with 
armed retinues in order to accelerate an agree- 
ment. Both Despensers were banished. King 
Edward, whose lack of competence had so often 
proved disastrous to his friends, may well have 
despaired. If that was what his enemies 
expected, we can understand why they seem to 
have been paralysed when he showed unwonted 
activity. Perhaps he guessed that the opposition 
was not so ui..ced as it had been at the beginning 
of his reign. 

In October 1321, the Queen had asked hos- 
pitality at Leeds Castle in Kent, and had been 
refused by the chatelaine, Lady Badlesmere, 
whose husband, as an opponent of the Des- 
pensers, had earned the bitter enmity of the 





King. On the other hand, as a leading associate 
of the Earl of Pembroke, Badlesmere had 
formerly been one of the most hated enemies 
of the Earl of Lancaster, for whose political 
defeat by the “ middle party” he was largely 
responsible. When, at the Queen’s behest, the 

ing raised an army and descended on the 
castle, Lord Badlesmere found himself unable 
to take any action; though he persuaded his new 
allies, the Marcher lords, to make ready to 
relieve the castle, they were prevented by their 
ally, the Earl of Lancaster, whose motive was his 
hatred for Badlesmere. The Earl was not a very 
imaginative man: and in the hope of repeating 
his former success, he prepared to convene 
another of his pseudo-parliaments at Doncaster. 
But the King was now behaving with un- 
expected energy. His action at Leeds made 
other would-be opponents less inclined to offer 
resistance. By the beginning of 1322, he was 
able to march to the west and impose a settle- 
ment there. The Earl of Hereford and a 
few others escaped to join Lancaster in the 
north. 

At this point, the Sheriff of Cumberland, 
Sir Andrew Harclay, warned the King that, as 
the truce with the Scots was due to expire, he 
expected troubles on the Border. The country 
must have presented a tempting target to 
Bruce: not only was its king busy making war- 
like peace among his own subjects in the west, 
but by the end of February its most powerful 
earl had taken to arms and was besieging the 
royal castle of Tickhill, near Doncaster. The 
Scottish threat did not disturb either of them: 
Thomas, it appears, was indulging in treason- 
able correspondence with the northern neigh- 
bour under the significant nom de guerre of 
“ King Arthur,” while Edward rejected the 
warning, lest he be distracted from the more 
important task on which he was engaged. 

Having pacified east, south and west, the 
King turned to the north, and ordered a general 
muster at Coventry for February 28th. It seems 
incredible that Lancaster should have allowed 
this army to assemble unmolested, unless per- 
haps he expected the Scots to save him the 
trouble of dealing with it himself. Belatedly, 
in March, he left Tickhill and arrived at Burton- 
on-Trent in time to prevent the royal army from 
crossing the bridge, the possession of which was 


hotly disputed for several days. On March roth, 
however, the King effected a successful and 
apparently unopposed crossing of the Trent at a 
ford higher up the river. The rebel lords lost 
heart and fied, first to Lancaster’s castle at 
Tutbury, then to Pontefract, his principal and 
strongest fortress, where Earl Thomas at least 
appears to have been eager to make a stand. 
Other counsels prevailed, and the retreat was 
continued towards Lancaster’s castle at Dun- 
stanburgh, Northumberland, probably in the 
hope that the rebels would there be within 
reach of Scottish aid. On March 16th, they 
reached the town of Boroughbridge, on the 
River Ure, only to find that their way was 
barred. Sir Andrew Harclay was holding the 
all-important bridge for the King; on his way 
south to join with the royal army, he had heard 
of the lords’ retreat, and had reached Borough- 
bridge just in time. Though his force was not 
large, his position was strong and defensive, 
whereas the fugitives, already depleted by 
desertions, were already in danger from the 
pursuing royal army. 

Lancaster and Hereford were fully conscious 
of their danger. There was no time to recon- 
noitre. By persuasion or by force, the barrier 
on the bridge must be removed. Having first 
pleaded with Harclay and then threatened him, 
they decided for immediate battle, though it 
must have been quite late in the day—still 
March 16th. The attack was launched against 
the bridge itself and against a ford not far away. 
Lancaster may have hoped to emulate the 
King’s tactics at Burton; but, if so, he had a 
rude shock, for the ford was as well defended as 
the bridge. Harclay’s defensive measures were 
unerringly effective. His cavalry was dis- 
mounted and, with the pikemen, formed up into 
squares, in the Scottish fashion; while the 
archers, drawn up on the slightly higher ground 
to the rear, were ordered to rain continual 
showers of arrows. In such conditions, Lan- 
caster’s horsemen found the ford impassable 
and were hurled back. The Earl of Hereford 
fared worse. As the bridge was too narrow for 
an armoured war-horse, he ordered his men to 
dismount and attack on foot; but he was him- 
self killed by a Welshman, who had concealed 
himself beneath the bridge and was able to 
strike at the Earl by thrusting his lance up- 











wards between the timbers.‘ Hereford’s death 
was a serious blow, and his men fell back to- 
wards the town of Boroughbridge. It seems 
likely that dusk was already falling; and, by 
agreement between the two commanders, 
fighting was brought to a close and the battle 
adjourned until next day. Such an agreement is 
odd; but Harclay probably guessed that there 
would be many desertions from the opposing 
force overnight—in fact, Hereford’s men went 
home—and that his task would be easier the 
next day. Odder still is the fact that during the 
night Lancaster seems to have made no attempt 
to flee. 

By morning the Sheriff of York with a few 
hundred men had joined Harclay; and, when 
fighting was resumed, he had no difficulty in 
going over to the offensive and thoroughly 
routing the rebels. The Earl himself took 
sanctuary in the Chapel of Boroughbridge, but 
was dragged from it by the victors, who strip- 
ped him of his armour, dressed him in a 
servant’s livery, and sent him by water down 
the Ouse to York. Thence, on March 21st, he 
was conveyed to his own castle at Pontefract, 
of which the King had already taken possession. 
After a degrading trial, during which he was 
not allowed to speak in his own defence, he 
was taken out to a nearby hill and there 
decapitated. King Edward had at last avenged 
his Gaveston. 

For the first time in fifteen years, Edward II 
was now ruler, as well as King, of England. 
Yet within six months the Scots were once 
more ravaging northern England, as far south as 
Byland in Yorkshire and Preston in Lancashire; 
and twelve months later, Sir Andrew Harclay, 
Earl of Carlisle since his victory at Borough- 
bridge, was himself executed for Earl Thomas’s 
old crime of negotiating privately with Bruce. 
Though doubtless more pleasant and affable, 
Edward, as a ruler, was no more successful than 
his cousin; and, while a monarch who inspired 
neither fear nor loyalty was still pursuing his 
disastrous course, it is understandable that the 
man who had so long opposed him should 
have acquired some of the aura of a popular 
hero. 

During his lifetime, a more capable man 


*A remarkably similar incident occurred at the 
Battle of Stamford Bridge in 1066. 





























The tomb (right) of AYMER DE VALENCE, Earl of 
; Gaveston had 
nicknamed him “ Foseph the Few” because of his 


Pembroke, in Westminster Abbey. 


stature and his pallid complexion 


than Lancaster would certainly have exploited 
the situation; for a popular hero was needed. 
But he seems to have been an unwilling actor in 
the part he was called upon to play. As a saint 
he was equally miscast. Yet he was the subject 
of an extensive posthumous cult; miracles were 
reported to have taken place at his tomb in the 
Priory Church at Pontefract; Edward II him- 
self is said to have been persuaded to accept the 
legend of his cousin’s virtues; and throughout 
the remainder of the fourteenth century 
repeated official attempts were made to per- 
suade the Pope to agree to the moves for 
Thomas’s canonization. 

This phenomenon is not easy to explain. 
But, in the first place, it may perhaps have been 
a question of analogy. Both Becket and de 
Montfort were leaders of opposition to the 





By courtesy of the Dean and Chapter Office, Westminster Abbey 
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Crown, and both had been exalted by popular 
feeling after their untimely deaths. Lancaster, 
who bore the Christian name of one, and, as 
Earl of Leicester, the title of the other, must 
have seemed their natural successor. His death, 
without proper trial by his peers or the oppor- 
tunity to defend himself, might be represented 
as martyrdom at the hands of an unjust king: 
to the second Edward this turbulent Earl was as 
great a stumbling-block as the turbulent priest 
had been to the second Henry. 

The true explanation, nevertheless, lies 
probably not so much in the character of the 
“ saint ” as in the outlook of those who sought 
to canonize him. Medieval Englishmen would 
appear to have developed a habit of regarding 
discredited and defeated leaders as saints; in 
the fifteenth century Scrope, the rebellious 
Archbishop of York, was the subject of a 
similar cult. But the opponents of kings were 
not honoured alone; for such “ sainthood ” 
was also extended to discredited and deposed 
sovereigns—Edward II himself, for example, 
and Henry VI. It seems, in fact, that there was 
a widespread cult of failure; life on earth for 
many was “ nasty, brutish and short ”; man’s 
lot was not happy, nor his outlook optimistic; 
but hope for a future life might be greatly 
strengthened if those who had failed on earth 
could be assured of their reward in heaven. 
Perhaps the clearest evidence that such a cult 
of failure was prevalent during the early four- 
teenth century is given by the author of Vita 
Edwardi II, when describing the tournament 
that Gaveston, at the zenith of his fortunes, held 
at Wallingford in 1307: 


“Wherefore in that tournament his [Gaves- 
ton’s] party had the upper hand, and carried off 
the prizes, although the other party remained in 
possession of the field. For it is accepted that it is 
the law of this game that he who loses more and 
is more often unhorsed is the more honourable 
and the stronger.” 


To create a hero and a martyr it needed only 
a series of reverses followed by a violent and 
pathetic death—together with an element of 
injustice where legal forms had not been duly 
observed. The misfortunes that later befell 
both Harclay and the King were adjudged to be 
the appropriate recompense of those who had 
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occasioned Thomas of Lancaster’s martyrdom. 
Ironically, and with a curiously topsy-turvy 
logic, the King’s own tragedy earned him a 
martyr’s crown. 

In 1327, defeated and deposed, Edward II 
was an embarrassment to the government, in 
which the principal figures were the Queen, 
her paramour, Mortimer, and Henry of Lan- 
caster. As Earl Thomas had been too powerful 
to be allowed a formal trial before his peers, so 
the dethroned King was too dangerous to be 
openly put to death. He was moved from castle 
to castle and transferred from keeper to keeper, 
until, at Berkeley Castle, in the custody of Sir 
John Maltravers and Sir Thomas Gurney, he 
had gaolers equal to the task allotted to them. 
Rebellions, raised and plotted on his behalf, 
sealed the royal captive’s fate; and, in Sep- 
tember, Mortimer decided to act and gave the 
necessary instructions. Before the month was 
out, it was reported that Edward had died, at 
Berkeley Castle, from natural causes. To dis- 
credit any rumours of foul play, the body was 
exposed to view before interment; but there 
can be little doubt that not only was Edward IT 
murdered, like Richard II and Henry VI later, 
but that the manner of his death was far more 
terrible than theirs. Although his gaolers had 
hoped for a “ natural” death, which they had 
tried to bring about by subjecting their victim 
to every possible maltreatment—Marlowe’s 
play, Edward II, gives the popular version of 
these persecutions—their efforts were defeated 
by the strong and athletic constitution of this 
man of forty-three, by no means a young man 
according to medieval standards. During the 
night of September 21st, horrible screams rang 
through the Gloucestershire fortress; and next 
day the King was dead, impaled, it was said, 
on a red-hot spit. Thus was Thomas of Lan- 
caster avenged. His titles and estates were re- 
stored to his brother, whose great-grandson® 
succeeded where Earl Thomas had failed. 
Bolingbroke’s opposition to his King ulti- 
mately secured the English crown for the 
House of Lancaster. 


5 Henry of Bolingbroke was the son of Blanche, 
heiress of the first house of Lancaster, and John of 
Gaunt, son of Edward III, who was created Duke of 
Lancaster. 














England in the Italian Renaissance 
By JOHN GAGE 





NGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS was probably 
retcser to Italy than at any time since the 

twelfth century, and historians of culture 
have found it convenient to divide the period 
into about a half-century of contact through 
English travellers in Italy during the High 
Renaissance; and a half-century of influence, 
during the English Renaissance, when Italian 
exiles came to England. The Anglo-Italian 
contrasts in Elizabethan society are well known: 
if the Queen called herself demie Italienne, the 
Genoese financier Sir Horatio Pallavicino be- 
came more than half an English country gentle- 
man; and, although Giordano Bruno despised 
the word-chopping and beer-swilling of the 


From the writings of a thirteenth-century Englishman, Archbishop Fohn Peckham, 
comes the text held by the figure of “‘ Perspective” on the tomb of Pope Sixtus IV, 
constructed in 1493 by Antonio Pollaiuolo. 


Oxford philosophers, he nevertheless found in 
London his “‘ Venetia’ of freedom, where he 
could publish safe from the Inquisition. 

Yet it has not been sufficiently recognized 
that the earlier period of contact saw a traffic 
of ideas and interest between England and Italy 
that was not entirely one-way. Renaissance 
ideas were not necessarily new; the Florentine 
humanist Poggio Bracciolini complained of arid 
scholasticism in England when he visited this 
country in 1418-22, but the favourite philoso- 
pher of that great Renaissance patron, Pope 
Sixtus IV (1471-84), was Duns Scotus, and the 
figure of “‘ Perspective ” by Antonio Pollaiuolo 
on Sixtus’ tomb (1493) bears a text not by 
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Alberti, nor Piero della Francesca, nor any other 
Renaissance writer on the subject, but from a 
work of Archbishop John Peckham, who was 
trouncing Thomism in Oxford at the end of the 
thirteenth century. And in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, Italians were not wholly 
ignorant of the drift of English ideas. Cardinal 
Pole, who cultivated an Anglo-Italian circle of 
scholars in Padua, was to the Venetian humanist 
Bembo “ the most learned, mature, and vir- 
tuous young man in Italy,” even before the 
English Reformation had turned him into a 
Catholic quasi-martyr; and if English Catholic 
opinion after the schism was known in Italy 
through Pole’s Pro Ecclesiastica (1536), and 
in the Neo-Platonism of Ellis Heywood’s 
dialogue on happiness, J/ Moro (i.e. Thomas 
More; Florence 1556), dedicated to Pole him- 
self, the reforming viewpoint was clear for at 
least a handful of Italians through the circula- 
tion in manuscript of William Thomas’ J/ 
Pellegrino Inglese (1552). 

But these are works of sheer propaganda, and 
England’s only worthy answer to the newly 
notorious ideas of Machiavelli, which were 
creeping into English government in the train 
of Thomas Cromwell, was the Uzopia of Sir 
Thomas More, “ Visconte di Londra,” pub- 
lished in Italian, in Venice, before it had been 
translated into English (it had earlier appeared 
in French) and soon enjoyed by Italians for its 
Platonism, although, as Machiavelli’s friend, 
Francesco Vettori, tartly observed, its like had 
never been seen in earthly government, which 
was ever tyranny. But it was clear that generally 
England could not approach Italy in the new 
learning, and it was principally curiosity that 
brought Italian thoughts and persons across 
the Channel. Castiglione, who came in 1506 
to receive the Garter for the Duke of Urbino, 
wrote eagerly to his mother anticipating the 
experience; and it is surely significant that the 
first of the great Venetian Relazioni from 
abroad is that of 1500 on “ The Island of 
England.” 

These reports of the Venetian ambassadors, 
delivered orally before the Senate in Venice at 
the end of each embassy, represent perhaps the 
first systematic attempt of one country to give 
accounts of others in a way that is rather critical 
and detached than partisan; and as such they 
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provide a welcome antidote to that well-known 
vituperative element in Anglo-Italian relations 
during the sixteenth century characterized by 
Torrigiano’s “‘ those beasts of Englishmen,” 
made famous in Cellini’s autobiography, and by 
Ascham’s warning to youths in Italy: “ Some 
Circes shall make him, of a plaine English man, 
a right Italian. And at length to hell, or to some 
hellish place, he is likelie to go.” Daniele 
Barbaro, in his Relation of 1551, remarks on the 
warmth of his welcome in England, but this 
does not prevent him from noting the meaning- 
lessness of many of Edward VI’s titles, and the 
hollowness of the English claim that they con- 
tinue to eat fish on Fridays and in Lent only to 
keep fishermen and poor men employed. The 
ambassador presupposes complete ignorance in 
his audience and the reports are correspond- 
ingly detailed, especially the first (anonymous) 
one of c. 1500, which begins with the observa- 
tion that Britain, like Sicily, is triangular. The 
Relations, of which four are extant for the first 
half of the sixteenth century, do not always 
agree among themselves: the first has a re- 
markably modern-sounding complaint of 
English insularity: 


“ They think that there are no other men than 
themselves, and no other world but England; 
and whenever they see a handsome foreigner, 
they say that ‘ he looks like an Englishman,’ .. . 
and when they partake of any delicacy with a 
foreigner, they ask him, ‘ whether such a thing is 
made in their country?’ ” 


Yet Barbaro found the laws in relation to 
foreigners remarkably humane, and depending 
upon the treatment of Englishmen abroad. 
The earliest account had seen little love of 
learning outside the clergy, but Lodovico Falier, 
ambassador in England between i528 and 1531, 
after sharing his predecessor’s interest in the 
universities, claimed that Latin was widespread 
and would have bred heresy were it not for the 
vigilance of the priesthood. These Relazioni 
are less stereotyped than they later came to be, 
and Falier’s personal and almost conversational 
account of his journey—he talks of the Channel 
which literally threw him on to the English 
shore, and after that short crossing he was more 
exhausted than after ninety days overland from 
Venice to Calais—is very different from 
Barbaro’s cool analysis of the political and 














economic situation, appropriate enough in 
an editor of the austere classical architect, 
Vitruvius. On much, however, there is agree- 
ment. Both the earliest and the latest of our 
reporters is shocked at the looseness of English 
family ties—again a curiously modern note— 
when children of both sexes are boarded out 
with other families, and children of other 
families received and treated as servants, to be 
married and settled by their patrons, not by 
their parents. Even old widows either marry at 
once and take their inheritance to their new 
husband’s house, leaving the children to fend 
for themselves; or leave the town to live with 
their own parents or relatives, to avoid the 
obligation of bringing their children up. 
Falier thinks that a little more application could 
make English mineral resources much more 
fruitful than they are, and Barbaro makes the 
same observation about arable land. More 
surprisingly, the ambassadors are almost uni- 
versally struck by the architecture and objects 
of luxury, in Scotland as well as England. 
Barbaro gauges the immense wealth of the 


island by its buildings and its comforts, and - 


Falier, who ignores Scotland, sums up the in- 
habitants of the rest of the island tersely: 

“The Welshman is strong, poor, warlike and 

talkative; the Cornishman poor, rustic and wild; 


and the Englishman is mercantile, rich, affable and 
noble.” 


Falier goes on to say that he will not bore 
the Senate with “the beauty of the sacred 
temples, the vastness of the splendid palaces of 
firm limestone and jointed wood.” “In one 
single street, named the Strand,” marvels our 
anonymous writer of 1500, “ there are fifty-two 
goldsmiths’ shops, so rich and full of silver 
vessels, great and small, that in all the shops in 
Milan, Rome, Venice, and Florence put to- 
gether, I do not think there would be found so 
many of the magnificence that are to be seen in 
London.” And yet the people are regarded as 
little more than slaves. Of Englishmen there 
was perhaps none more popular with Italians 
t’ m King Henry VIII; he was the perfect 
example of a Renaissance Prince. The king 
speaks French, Latin and Spanish, according to 
Sebastiano Giustiniani, who was reporting to 
Venice in 1519, and by the time of Falier’s 
embassy he has added Italian and is versed in 
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To the Venetian humanist Bembo, REGINALD POLE 

(1§00-1558) created cardinal 1536, who formed part of 

an Anglo-Italian circle of scholars ir ":4ua, was “* the 

most learned, mature, and virtuo. young man in 

Italy.” Portrait of Pole during ius later life by 
Sebastiano del Piombo 


“* buone lettere di umanita,” the highest praise a 
scholar could have. He is withall a good 
musician, composes well, is a capital horseman, 
a fine jouster, hears three masses a day when he 
hunts—which is often—and sometimes five on 
other days; he is the most handsome prince in 
Christendom, with his golden beard, and when 
he plays his favourite game of tennis it is the 
prettiest thing in the world to see his fair skin 
glowing through his fine shirt. No wonder he 
is lauded, as Prince of Wales, in Castiglione’s 
Courtier! Even Barbaro, so critical of his 
reformation policies, has nothing to say against 
his person, and for Italians generally the villain 
of the Reformation is Wolsey, not the King. 
The Relazioni were usually made public in 
Venice, and those by humanists like Barbaro 
were sufficiently prized to be circulated in 
several manuscripts; but the circle of Italians 
who heard eye-witness accounts of England 
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was necessarily limited, although it was widened 
possibly in 1513 and certainly in 1534, by the 
depositing in manuscript at Urbino and the 
publication at Basle of the Anglica Historia of 
Polydore Vergil, which was re-edited in 1546 
and again in 1555, with additions to bring the 
narrative up to 1537. Vergil was a native of 
Urbino who lived in England, with various 
Church livings, prebends and the Archdeaconry 
of Wells, from 1502 to 1553, almost without 
interruption, so that he was in a particularly 
good position to carry out his self-appointed 
task as the first humanist historiographer of the 
English nation. But, as is appropriate, his 
observations on the English character, at the 
beginning of his work, are much less abundant 
than those of the Venetian ambassadors; al- 
though, naturally enough, he is often closer to 
them than to Italian writers like Giovio and 
Bandello, who had never visited the island. 
Like Falier, Vergil stresses the linguistic dis- 
unity of Britain and claims in his description 
of the Cornish (according to a mid-sixteenth 
century translation of part of his work): 


“ This is for a certaintie, that their tongue 
greatlie differethe from the Englishe, and in manie 
thinges agreethe with the Welche, for divers 
thinges are common to theim bothe; yet this is 
the difference, that when the Welchman speakethe 
the Cornishe man doth not so well understand 
the whole sence and sentence as certeyne woords 
therein, so that wee maie easilie perceave that 
these three kindes of people do no more under- 
stand one the other then the Scotts, of whom the 
inhabitauntes of the sowthe are discrepante in 
language from the northe parties, a thinge some- 
what to be woondered at that in one ilond there 
shoulde bee suche diversitie of tongues.” 


Giovio, on the other hand, in his History of 
his own Times talks vaguely of Germanic origins 
and of the similarities of Scottish and English 
speech. (Was he thinking of another passage in 
Vergil where highland and lowland Scots are 
distinguished by the latter’s using English; 
and of the possible Germanic origins of the 
Hebrideans ?) More interesting perhaps is the 
fact that Vergil agrees with our first ambassador 
that, if the English are licentious, they are un- 
loving, or the most discreet lovers in the world. 
“ Theire woomen, writes Vergil, are of excel- 
lent beutie, in whiteness not muche inferior to 
snowe, sumwhat beautified with the decencie 
of there apparell.” Giovio, too, true to the 
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Classical and Renaissance tradition, praises 
English blonde hair and fair skin, but declares 
that the English love nothing better than to 
spend the intervals between the courses at 
banquets in dancing and amorous pursuits, and 
though English women are not so elegantly 
sophisticated as Italians, they are much more 
expert in the art of sensual love. Some of this 
reputation may have been due to the example 
of Henry VIII, whose amorous disposition 
Falier in 1531 saw as his undoing, and whose 
six marriages are catalogued rather breathlessly 
by the Italian historians. It is noticeable that 
most of Bandello’s tales concerning England 
are stories of the most violent passion, and that 
two such tales concern the court of Henry VIII. 

To most Italians, Britain must have seemed 
very remote, even when painters like Pin- 
turicchio and Carpaccio, who turned wild 
Scotland into an idyllic Umbria and England 
into Venice, and writers like Barbaro, who 
speaks rather startlingly of the government of 
London as a forma di reppublica, interpreted it 
in Italian terms. Even that most understand- 
able of Italianate types, the great fourteenth- 
century condottiere, Sir John Hawkwood 
(Giovanni Acuto), whose exploits in the service 
of Florence and other Italian states provoked 
the proverb that “ An Italianate Englishman is a 
devil incarnate ” had been absorbed into Italian 
tradition. His memory was secured among the 
Florentine people by Ucello’s fresco memorial 
to him in their Cathedral (1436), and in the 
sixteenth century he almost reached the seat of 
Florentine government, “ offstage ” in Michel- 
angelo’s projected mural of the battle of 
Cascina in the Great Hall of the Palazzo della 
Signoria; but by this time his legend had 
become so vague that Machiavelli, always very 
conscious of the difference between Italians 
and barbarians, is content in the “ Prince” to 
rank Acuto, without comment, together with 
Francesco Sforza and Pagolo Vitelli simply as a 
type of mercenary captain. And when William 
Thomas, who had travelled extensively in Italy, 
came to write the first English History of Italy, 
published in 1548, drawing for the history of 
Florence on “‘ Nicolas Macchiavegli, a notable 
learned man,” he wrote two separate and ap- 
parently independent accounts of Hawkwood, 
the first under the name of “ Sir John Acton,” 








clearly derived from “ Acuto,” and the other, 
some hundred pages later, as “ John Sharpe 
(surnamed Acuto by them),” which is simply a 
translation of the meaning and not the sound of 
the word. 

Paolo Giovio, Bishop of Nocera (1483-1552), 
who had travelled in Southern France and 
Germany, but no further, accented the out- 
landishness of Britain when he entitled his 
principal work on its life and history “ Descrip- 
tion of Britain, Scotland, Ireland, the Hebrides & 
Muscovy ...” (in Latin, Venice 1548), and his 
description of the English in his “ History of his 
Own Times” which became well known in an 
Italian translation (1551) is not reassuring: 

“The bodies of the men are white and mus- 
cular, and all have short hair, and beards which 
tend to be reddish. . . . In religion, customs and 
laws they are half-way between French and 

Germans, and they are of almost the same bodily 

and spiritual disposition.” 

Giovio also notes that English delight in 
feasting, which is a common denominator of 
most Italian accounts, including that of Poggio 
Bracciolini in the previous century, who had 
been obliged to douse his eyes with water to 
keep awake during four-hour banquets, and 
our first Venetian reporter, who notes tartly 
that the English would rather entertain a 
stranger with food and drink than help him 
with money. But this is a handicap at law, with 
the English jury system, for the Italian mer- 
chant juries are able to face starvation more 
easily than the English, and so can sit longer to 
agree on a favourable verdict. This writer notes 
with obvious gratitude that beer and ale are not 
forced upon Italian guests, and the attitude is 
typical: Vergil notes rather coldly that these 
English drinks are enjoyed by those who are 
used to them, and Falier, after discussing them, 
turns with awe to the potency of cider, almost 
anticipating the seventeenth-century quatrain: 

Beva i sidra d’ Inghilterra 

Chi voul gir presto sotterra. 

Chi voul gir presto alla morte 


Le bevande usi del Norte . . . (F. Redi: “‘ Bacco in 
Toscana ”’).* 


Giovio, too, feels that for the English all other 
people are semihominem, though the list of 
1 Whoever wants a speedy burial should drink 


English cider: whoever wants to die quickly should 
try Northern drinks. 


Mansell Collectior 


DANIELE BARBARO, one of the Venetian ambassadors 
who delivered reports before the Senate on the state of 
England, describing its great wealth and the insularity 
of its inhabitants: “‘ Whenever they see a handsome 
foreigner, they say that ‘ he looks like an Englishman ’.” 


Portrait by Veronese 


English notables given by this first biographer 
of such as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and 
Michelangelo includes only one, Sir Thomas 
More, who was not educated in eruditione & 
doctrina in Italy. 

“ Polidorus Italus,” though he was attacked 
as “that moste rascally dogge knave in the 
worlde ” by later Protestant apologists, is yet 
an example of that curious continuity of Anglo- 
Italian connexions in spite of, and in some cases 
because of, the Reformation. He kept his bene- 
fices, denied Papal supremacy, continued to 
attend convocation, subscribed to the articles 
of 1536 and to the declaration of communion 
of both kinds eleven years later, played a formal 
part in the divorce of Anne of Cleves; and the 
while kept aside the mildly critical post-1509 
material through two editions of the Anglica 
Historia until he was safely out of the country 











Abbey but is said to have referred to his apprectative hosts as 


for good, in 1553. Yet even more extraordinary 
is the treatment of Thomas Cromwell, ‘“‘ Ham- 
mer of the Monks” in one of the Novelle 
of Matteo Bandello, Bishop of Agen (1485- 
1561). In a story of unknown origin, written 
between 1542 and 1552, which is still the only 
detailed source for the early life of Cromwell in 
Italy, Bandello presents the King’s connestabile 
as the paragon of gratitude towards a Florentine 
merchant who had protected him in his youth 
and was now himself in debt in London. The 
tale has historical details that suggest authen- 
ticity, but what is remarkable is that a Catholic 
Bishop, elsewhere quite clear that Cromwell is 
a man of blood and a blusterer, can show him in 
such a favourable light that even the extreme 
Protestant John Foxe could incorporate the 
tale almost verbatim (in translation) in the 1563 
edition of his Book of Martyrs, citing his source 
—though he had damned Vergil whom he 
thought had treacherously burned his docu- 
ments. 
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The tomb of DR. JOHN YONGE in ihe Rolls chapel, now incorporated in the Public Records Office, 
designed by Pietro Torrigiano (1472-1522), the Florentine sculptor who embellished Westminster 


urtesy of the Public Records Office 


* those beasts of Englishmen ”’ 


Bandello was not so kind to the English in 
general. His highly popular collection of 
Novelle (Lucca 1554) contained half-a-dozen 
lurid tales of England, one at least of which was 
adapted partly from material in Giovio’s 
Descriptio, and others perhaps from the infor- 
mation of personal contacts like the Genoese 
merchant Domenico Sauli, who knew Giovio, 
and had been in England about 1508. English 
merchants whom he claimed told him the 
stories while he was Bishop in Southern France 
have not been identified, and Bandello himself 
seems never to have travelled farther North 
than Paris, but his tales are not the less concrete 
for that. One, on the romantic life of Edward 
III, begins in the dedication to develop the 
theme of the wickedness of English kings. 
Edward I, Henry II, John, Richard III are 
catalogued, and even Henry VII, for his in- 
gratitude to Charles VIII of France and for his 
love of blood; and when the tale itself begins, 
there is another long disquisition on the luxury 





and bloodthirstiness of Henry VIII. Another 
tale, dealing with the many and various amours 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, recounts, 
among other things, how Wolsey poisoned him- 
self on his last journey to London, so that he 
should avoid the block, and described the trial 
and execution of Anne Boleyn, which the esten- 
sible narrator, a Viterban merchant hot: from 
England, claimed to have witnessed. The list of 
executions in this violent tale was so long that 
the teller proclaimed an “ Iliad” would be 
needed to comprehend them. 

Bandello’s tales were much enjoyed in 
Elizabethan England: the translator of Giovio’s 
Imprese (1585) wrote in his preface that 
“* Ladies entertain Bandel or Ariosto in their 
closets ”; but only one man was hardy enough 
to translate any of the English stories, after 
Foxe, who had used the mildest. William 
Painter in “‘ The Palace of Pleasure Beautified, 
adorned and well furnished with Pleasaunt 
Histories and excellent Novelles . . .” certainly 
had qualms about including any from the 
“ tragicall Novelles and dolourous Histories of 


In his “ 


Bandello. . . . Which be so straunge and terrible 
as they be able to affright the stoutest,” yet he 
introduced his public to the already cited tale of 
Edward III and the countess of Salisbury, 
though certainly with his own preface explain- 
ing that the story had no basis in historical fact: 


“Yet the grace of the historie for all those 
errors is not diminished. Whereof I Po 
good to give this advertisemente: and wayin 
with myself that by the publishing hereof no “his. 
honour can dedounde to the illustre race of our 
noble kinges and Princes, we yet to the blemish- 
inge of the fame of that noble kinge, eternized 
for his victories and vertues in the auncient 
Annales, Chronicles and Monuments, forren and 
domesticall (because all nature’s children be 
thral and subjecte to the infirmities of theire 
firste parentes), I do with submission humblie 
referre the same to the judgement and correction 
of them, to whom it shall appartaine.’ 


The public evidently savoured the moral, for 
the book was reprinted four times between 1566 
and 1575, but Elizabeth’s censors would surely 
not have been so indulgent had Painter dared to 
include any of the stories touching her father. 
During Elizabeth’s reign, however, the 
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Return of the Ambassadors to England,” an episode from the Legend of St. Ursula, 


Carpaccio, about 1490, transformed an English seaport into an imaginative replica of Venice 
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Giovanni Acuto-—were absorbed into Italian tradition. 
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The exploits of the fourteenth-century English soldier of fortune, Sir John Hawkwood—renamed 


Holkham grisaille reconstruction of 


Michelangelo’s cartoon for his projected picture of the Battle of Cascina 


Anglo-Italian relationship changed radically. 
Spanish-dominated Italy began culturally to 
live on her past, and England was now using 
that past in her own Renaissance. There are 
fewer Venetian Relazioni towards the end of 
the century, and the only large Italian history of 
England (apart from Ubaldini’s Description of 
Scotland and his occasional works on the 
Armada, written in England) seems to be the 
Historia Ecclesiastica della Rivoluzion d’ Inghil- 
terra (Rome 1594). Perhaps the scandal of the 
Reformation had done much to interest non- 
diplomatic Italians in England even in the 
earlier half of the century. Italian visitors to 
England now seem less the merely curious than 
plotters like Ridolfi, or exiles like John Florio, 
or Petrucchio Ubaldini—who produced a Rela- 
tion in 1551, possibly for Venice—and Giordano 
Bruno, who recreated for themselves an earlier, 
freer Italy, rather as Shakespeare conjured 
Venice and Verona from old Italian stories, by 
printing in London the works of Machiavelli 
and Pietro Aretino (and their own), under the 
false imprint of Rome or Venice, Piacenza or 
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Palermo. History for Italians was now the 
history of the Spanish Empire, and success 
now lay with books like Lodovico Guicciardini’s 
Description of the Low Countries (Antwerp 1567: 
Eng. translation 1593). If Thomas Campanella 
was to take up More’s Platonic utopianism in 
his City of the Sun (1623), he was already much 
better known for the Spanish imperialism of his 
De Monarchia Hispanica (1602). Possibly only a 
new scandal, and a tussle with Spain to boot, in 
Gregorio Leti’s Historia e memorie sopra la vita 
di O. Cromvele (Amsterdam 1692) could interest 
Italians in England again. 

Yet Leti’s England was not entirely scanda- 
lous. This journalist and professional exile had 
been expelled from London in 1683, under 
Roman Catholic pressure, after the publication 
of the first part of his Teatro Brittanico, but his 
view of the English became more rather than 
less favourable in Amsterdam. Cromwell him- 
self was a “‘ Tyrant without vices,” because he 
turned England into a cloister and made his 
subjects obey like “ docile oxen”; he was a 
“ Prince without virtue ” for his vindictiveness, 








his carelessness of letters and his lack of 
generosity. His life was full of “‘ Interludes of 
blood, violence, Hypocrisy and Ambition,” 
and though he decried Machiavelli, he followed 
him in playing the lion and the fox. Leti 
claims, however, that he took this view of the 
Protector from the Count of Anglesey, and 
Cromwell was at least a hero and a good gover- 
nor. Moreover, this Italian writer was obliged 
to modify only slightly his national proverb that 
England is “ The Paradise of Women, the Good 
Fortune of Men, the Purgatory of Servants and 
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the Hell of Horses,”’ and even servants, he says, 
are better off new than formerly. Although the 
English were so rich that they could—and did— 
spend their days smoking and eating in taverns 
and coffee houses, he praised their political 
freedom and moderation in terms that would 
have pleased Addison and Steele. Leti stands 
on the threshold of international enlightenment, 
and his view of England looks towards perhaps 
the most “ English” of centuries, as the six- 
teenth had been the most “ Italian.” But that 
is another story. 
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When he depicted the future POPE PIUS 11 being received by the King of Scotland, 
PINTURICCHIO (c. 1454-1513) gave the Scottish landscape, seen through the 
window, an idyllic Umbrian air 





The men who made 
the Steel age 


REE hundred years ago, 
I when the Royal Society 
was founded, there was no 


such metal as ‘steel’ as 
know it today. 


A crude form of re-carburised 
iron was available, known as 
‘blister steel’, made by packing 
charcoal round bars of iron and 
heating for several days. But this 
was not of uniform texture through- 
out the piece -it might contain 
streaks of slag and soft iron. 
Nothing better in the way of steel 
was made until 1740.But before that, 
a significant discovery was made. 

In 1709, Abraham Darby, a 
Quaker ironmaster of Coalbrook- 
dale, Shropshire, succeeded in 
reducing iron ore to metal in a blast 
furnace using coke instead of the 
traditional oak charcoal, which was 
running out. This made possible 
the quantity production of iron, 
and the immensely valuable later 
developments in steel-making on a 
large scale 


we 


Huntsman, Bessemer 


The first true steel was made by a 
clockmaker, Benjamin Huntsman. 
He had become dissatisfied with 
his clock springs made from blister 
steel. He realised that they were 
unreliable because the carbon 
content was not evenly distributed. 
He saw that if blister steel could be 
raised to melting point in a 
crucible, a uniform product would 
result. In 1740 he made a crucible 
able to withstand temperatures 
around 1,600°C, which he heated 
in a coke fire and produced the first 
‘crucible steel’. 

The next great step forward 
came in 1856, when Sir Henry 
Bessemer, F.R.S., announced that 
he had succeeded in refining pig 
iron by blowing air through the 
molten metal. In the early stages 
his process was not commercially 
successful because the steel cracked 
during rolling or forging owing to 
over-oxidation. The process was 
perfected only when Bessemer 
adopted Robert Mushet’s discovery 
that over-oxidation could be over- 


come by adding spiegeleisen (ferro- 
manganese) to the blown metal 
before casting. The Bessemer 
‘converter’ then became an effec- 
tive means of producing steel — 
the first method of producing it in 
bulk, and cheaply. 


Siemens, Thomas 


Nine years after Bessemer an- 
nounced his discovery, in 1865, Sir 
William Siemens, F.R.S., set up in 
Birmingham the first steelmaking 
furnace using the regenerative 
principle, in which hot gases from 
the furnace heat the incoming air 
and gas. This was the prototype of 


| the modern ‘open-hearth’ furnace, 





by which over 85% of British steel 
is made. The advantage of this 
method is that, unlike the Bessemer 
process, it can use a proportion of 
scrap metal in the charge. 

Another important advance was 
made in 1878 by Gilchrist Thomas, 
a clerk in a London Police Court 
who studied chemistry in his spare 
time. He discovered that a steel 
furnace or converter lined with 
calcined dolomite could refine 
phosphoric iron. Hitherto the 
plentiful phosphoric ores had been 
regarded as useless. 


Hadfield, Brearley 


The steels then available were high 
carbon tool steels of the type made 
by the crucible process, and low 
carbon mild steels of the kind 
produced by Bessemer converter or 
open-hearth furnace. 

Then Sir Robert A. Hadfield, 
Bt., F.R.S., discovered the remark- 
able possibilities of alloy steels. He 
had begun experiments in this 
direction before he was 21 — in 1879. 





Other workers had discovered | 


that manganese in steel made it 
harder, but also more brittle. At 
the age of 24 Hadfield found that 


manganese, 10°, or more, pro- 
duced a steel of a type never made 


before -a steel with remarkable | 
qualities of toughness and ductility. 


Its toughness was increased when it 
was heated to 1,050°C and quench- 
ed in water-a treatment which 
makes carbon steel extremely 
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brittle. It was also the first mon- 
magnetic steel. 

Hadfield’s alloy steels (he was 
also associated with the discovery 
of silicon steel for electrical 
purposes) were the forerunners of 
the modern alloy steels which have 
proved so useful to technology. 

The discovery of stainless steel is 
always associated with the name of 
Harry Brearley. He was self- 
educated, and after working in the 
laboratory of Thos. Firth & Sons he 
became manager of the Brown- 
Firth research laboratories. Here, 
in 1913, he discovered that alloys of 


| steel with a high percentage of 


chromium would resist corrosion - 
they were ‘stainless’. 

The development and the expan- 
sion in the use of stainless steel in 
Britain owe much to the scientific 
outlook and energy of another 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Dr. 
W. H. Hatfield, whose enthusiasm 
helped the production of stainless 
steel to become an important sector 
of the steel industry. 

These men made the steel age. 
Their work made steel available in 
the quantities and qualities needed 
to apply other scientific discoveries 
to our everyday lives. Electric light 
and power; the internal combustion 
engine; the machinery that mass- 
produces our cars and washing 
machines, plastics and textiles; 
nuclear power and jet aircraft - 
none of them would have been 
possible without a cheap, plentiful 
and highly versatile metal. Steel is 
the only material that meets all 
these demands. 

Progress in steel-making has not 
reached its peak. New develop- 
ments are still coming forward, not 
the least remarkable being the 
recent introduction of tonnage 
oxygen as a new raw material for 


the addition of /arger quantities of | ™@king steel. The days of great 


steel-making inventions are far 


| from over. 


| 
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THE NAMIER REVOLUTION : SIR LEWIS NAMIER (1888-1960) 
By Romney Sedgwick 


Sir Lewis Namier’s historical career was a 

triumph not merely of intellect but of character. 
After taking his first at Oxford, he had reasonable 
hopes of an All Souls Fellowship, which would 
have solved the problem of supporting himself 
while engaged on the great work that he was 
already meditating. He 
failed because—so he 
always said—having re- 
ceived a Continental and 
not an English education 
he had answered a ques- 
tion on the causes of 
Napoleon’s fall without 
referring to the Peninsular 
war, one of his examiners 
being Sir Charles Oman. 
Thrown on his own re- 
sources, he persevered, 
and after six years’ inten- 
sive labours—in later life 
he used to marvel at the 
amount of work he had got 
through—during which 
he was once reduced liter- 
ally to his last shilling, but 
relieved in the nick of time 
by an unexpected cheque, 
emerged with his epoch- 
making work, The Struc- 
ture of Politics at the Acces- 
sion of George III, fol- 
lowed two years later by 
England in the Age of the 
American Revolution. 

To appreciate the 
impact of these two books 
it is necessary to understand something of the 
historical ideas that had hitherto prevailed. 
Namier’s predecessors, known as the great Whig 
historians, assumed that the eighteenth-century 
constitution was for practical purposes the same 
as that of the nineteenth, but minus a proper 
electoral system, and plus parliamentary cor- 
ruption; that George III set out to replace the 
system of responsible parliamentary government 
that had been established under his predecessors, 
together with self-government in the colonies, 
by personal or absolute government; and that his 
attempt was aided by a neo-Tory party and 
resisted by the reformed political descendants of 
the old Whig oligarchy, which had reduced the 
first two Hanoverians to the réle of constitutional 
monarchs. These views were based on the 
memoirs of Horace Walpole and other published 
works, without recourse to the vast amount of 
unpublished material existing in public and 
private hands. 


The fundamental difference between Namier’s 
works and those of his predecessors was that his 
were based on far more extensive and authori- 
tative sources of information. In particular, he 
drew upon the wonderful material contained in 
the papers of the Duke of Newcastle, the only 
eighteenth-century Prime 
Minister whose political 
correspondence has sur- 
vived intact. In dealing 
with this material, he used 
to say that he had the great 
advantage of approaching 
it with a completely virgin 
mind, never having read 
the great Whig historians 
and thus being immune 
from the pre-conceived 
notions that blinded other 
scholars to the significance 
of what they found, or 
more important still, did 
not find, in these docu- 
ments. Moreover, they 
were solely interested in 
the major political figures 
paying no attention to 
the parliamentary rank 
and file, whose applica- 
tions for titles, places, 
electoral assistance and so 
on fill the Newcastle 
volumes. It was by con- 
centrating on these minor 
figures, who had been 
ignored by the older his- 
torians that Namier 
obtained the material for his famous analysis of 
the House of Commons at the opening _of 
George III’s reign, setting an example which 
has been so widely followed by other historians 
of different periods that the trail he blazed shows 
signs of becoming a beaten track. ; 

The main general conclusions that Namier 
drew from the material he had assembled were, 
first, that a deceptively similar political termino- 
logy concealed differences between the cigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century constitutions so 
profound that a whole volume, The Structure of 
Politics, was needed to explain them. Secondly, 
he proved that, in spite of the survival of party 
names, the party system did not exist at the 
opening of George III’s reign: “ the political 
life of the period could be fully described with- 
out ever using a party denomination.” Thirdly, 
his discovery. of George III’s letters to Bute 
showed that the designs attributed to the King 
at his accession were mythological, and that his 
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in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 
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1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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chief object was the purely personal one of sub- 
stituting his ‘“‘ Dearest Friend,” Bute, for 
Newcastle. In other words, lack of any reliable 
information as to the Palace at that time had led 
previous historians into uncritically accepting 
political propaganda that magnified change of 
ministers into a change in the system of govern- 
ment. 

Namier has been criticized for “ taking the 
mind out of history ”—that is to say, of imply- 
ing that politics are merely a struggle for power 
in which principles count for nothing. This 
seems to be based on the mistake of supposing 
that he considered his conclusions, as opposed to 
his methods, to be necessarily applicable to other 
periods—a mistake that has also given rise to the 
erroneous view that his demonstration of the 
non-existence of the party system in his own 
period is equally true of the earlier part of the 
century. Namier was only concerned to set out 
what he found in his own period, not to suggest 
that this was of universal application. 

Another criticism of Namier is that he did 
not possess the power of sustained historical 
narrative. This seems to be really a version of 
the familiar complaint that the author has not 
written a different kind of book. When England 
in the Age of the American Revolution first ap- 
peared, it was observed that hitherto there had 
been three ways of writing history—Gibbon’s, 
Carlyle’s, Macaulay’s, and that now there was a 
fourth, the Namier way. The characteristic of 
this way is analysis, illustrated by copious quota- 
tion, in contradistinction to narrative historians 
like Macaulay, who preferred on artistic grounds 
to put everything into their own words. Namier 
held that the paraphrase of an original document 
makes for the evaporation of the period flavour 
conveyed by direct quotation, as well as for a 
lack of accuracy. Commenting on an example of 
the latter, he observed that Lecky “‘ often treats 
statements as if they were cipher wires, of which 
the wording must be changed for publication.” 

England in the Age of the American Revolution 
was intended to have been the first of a series of 
volumes dealing with the four parliaments of 
1761 to 1784. But soon after its appearance 
Namier was appointed to a chair at Manchester, 
after which he did no more work on the eigh- 
teenth century until he retired some twenty years 
later. He then returned to his first love, to take 
part in a co-operative work, the History of 
Parliament, an offspring of his Structure of 
Politics, consisting of an analytical survey of the 
House of Commons throughout the centuries, 
based on short political biographies of all its 
members. He died in harness. 





A number of letters to the Editors are 
held over until the November issue. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GREAT ENIGMA 
THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL. By Arthur M. 

Schlesinger, Jr., 65g pp. (Heinemann. 63s.) 

The second volume of Schlesinger’s massive 
history of the age of Roosevelt covers that decisive 
a in American history, the first two-years of the 

ew Deal. It is a fascinating study, written with 
sustained brilliance. Despite a vast mass of historical 
detail—running to over 650 pages of text, notes, 
bibliography and index—the complicated story is 
clear, fast-moving and always eventful. It reveals 
much of the origins of contemporary America. 

When Roosevelt came to the White House in 
March 1933, a revolutionary situation confronted 
him. The Depression had reached its trough. The 
national income had fallen by 50 per cent in four 
years. There were 13 million unemployed—one in 
four of the labour force—and it was proving impos- 
sible to cope with this problem. The banks had 
closed. “‘ It was now not just a matter of staving off 
hunger,” Schlesinger writes, “‘ it was a matter of 
seeing whether a representative democracy could 
conquer economic collapse.” Other countries had 
chosen undemocratic solutions: Hitler came to 
power two months before Roosevelt, and there were 
many who hankered after a totalitarian solution— 
Right or Left. It was the first great crisis of American 
democracy since the Civil War. 

The crisis was both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. Roosevelt could have done almost anything 
as long as it could be recognized as action. It is 
difficult to imagine today that America could have 
gone socialist, but it was a serious possibility. One 
reason why this did not happen was that there was a 
dearth of trained administrators capable of imple- 
menting state control, so that the Government had to 
use bankers, businessmen and orthodox economists. 
The second reason was the eclecticism of Roosevelt’s 
method of government: he surrounded himself with 
a heterogeneous army of collaborators of every shade 
of opinion, from die-hard defenders of capitalism to 
card-carrying communists. No single policy or 
ideology could prevail, because Roosevelt played 
them all off against one another. 

Reading Mr. Schlesinger’s vivid account of the 
clashes of personalities, one sometimes wonders how 
anything was ever done at all. Appointments were 
made largely on a personal basis, groups and in- 
dividuals fought bitter feuds to implement their own 
ideas and policies, and build their own empires, and, 
of course, with the brains-trusters, the communists 
and fellow-travellers moved in, to sow the seeds of 
McCarthyism. It was not illegal fer a communist to 
work for the Government but Party membership, if 
known, could prejudice promotion. So people like 
Hiss and Pressman did not advertise their allegiance 
and the cells had to be organized secretly. Roosevelt 
let them fight one another and made unpredictable 
decisions when he finally had to come down on one 
side or another. On the whole, he preferred judg- 
ments of Solomon, as when he divided the responsi- 
bility for implementing the National Industrial 
Recovery Act between Ickes and Hugh Johnson. 
The Public Works Administration, under Ickes, 
should have primed the pump to help the National 
Recovery Administration to establish Government 
direction of industry. But Ickes was primarily con- 
cerned with restricting the spending of public money. 
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Roosevelt had arranged for N.R.A. and P.W.A. to 
report to separate Cabinet committees, and Ickes 
forbade his subordinates to consult Johnson. More- 
over, Johnson found that he had no real powers of 
enforcement in his industrial planning. 

This was a microcosm of the New Deal. Most of 
the work Johnson did in drawing up and selling his 
industrial codes, which were designed to shorten 
hours, raise wages and so create employment and 
purchasing power, was abortive. Yet the N.R.A. 
created a social revolution in America by its side- 
effects. It abolished child-labour and sweat-s 
and a mass of unfair trade practices, established 
principle of maximum hours and minimum wages, 
made collective bargaining a reality and put the 
consumer on the map. 

This was only part of the achievement of the New 
Deal in its first two years—indeed, much of it in the 
Hundred Days. There was also the agricultural 

rogramme, Social Security, the consolidation of the 
bour movement, to say nothing of that gigantic 
planning operation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which, Mr. Schlesinger explains, owed much in an 
odd way to socialist planning in Vienna. Roosevelt 
had been told that socialists in the Aussenrandsied- 
lungen—the garden plots around the city—had not 
joined their urban comrades in resisting the Dollfuss 
Putsch. Hence the share-owning principle of “‘ grass- 
roots democracy ” that pervaded the working of the 
T.V.A. Act. 

It is quite impossible to do more, in a short notice, 
than indicate some of the high spots of this massive 
piece of history. What is perhaps most interesting to 
a British, or other European, reader is the picture of 
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the transition of America from isolationism 
present commitment to full participation in 
affairs. There is a very funny description of the 
London Economic Conference of 1933: 
American venture into internati 
Woodrow Wilson). The only man who came out of 
it with credit (or at least panache) was Roosevelt, but 
Schlesinger puts his finger on the American attitude 
with one sentence about Alexander Moley. “ Con- 
fronted with the Conference,” he writes, “‘ Moley 
felt more than ever that he was the only honest man 
in a den of internationalists.” 

Having recorded and analysed the first two years 
of Roosevelt’s first administration with complete 
factual impartiality, Schlesinger ends with an assess- 
ment of the man. He confesses that no one, except 


what he calls “‘ the mask.” 
great enigma, but the emphasis is on “ great.” 
GEORGE GRETTON. 


WESTERN ORIGINS 


GODS AND MEN: THE ORIGINS OF WESTERN CULTURE. 
By H. B. Parkes, pp. xii+ 489, illustrated. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 45s.) 

It is an interesting, and a very significant, fact 
that, while the shileonsier of history still generally 
lacks the status of a recognized academic discipline, 
books continue to be written and read about it. 
Some of these books have in turn come to exercise a 
considerable influence upon ideas, and so have them- 
selves helped to mould historical events: the part 
played by Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes 
on the formation of Nazi ideology is notorious; the 
effects of the Communist Manifesto are still working 
among us, and perhaps we have yet to reckon with 
the delayed action of Toynbee’s great work. The 
— appeal of the philosophy of history is intel- 

gible and abiding. As historical research steadily 
reveals more of the past of mankind, its members 
will naturally seek to understand that past, to discern 
some pattern or purpose in it. The philosopher and 
the historian may both deprecate such curiosity, the 
former questioning the nature of history and the 
latter shunning any attempt at a general interpreta- 
tion of the past. But the demand will remain, and is 
calculated to become more urgent, since man is 
essentially teleological in his thinking and instinc- 
tively seeks to understand his present situation, and 
indeed his future, in the light of his past. 

For better or for worse, then, interest in the 
philosophy of history will always be with us, and the 
wise man will reckon with the fact and inform himself 
about it. In such a context, therefore, we may wel- 
come this book by Dr. Parkes, who is a professor of 
history in the University of New York. Although it 
is itself a substantial volume, the present book is 
but the first of a series in which the author plans to 
deal with the cultural history of the Western world. 
He sees the civilization of the West as a unity, and 
thinks that its essential nature will be revealed by an 
analysis of its dominant ideas and beliefs. The title 
of the present volume Gods and Men is significant, 
for it indicates its author’s conviction “ that the 
vitality of any society depends on the continued 
affirmation of mythical symbolisms created by the 
collective imagination for the ordering of experience, 
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Here, for the first time, is an authori- 
tative study which traces the history 
and present circumstances of the nurs- 
ing profession: its recruitment, pay, 
conditions of service and tion. 
The author shows how the needs of 
war, the drying-up of gdm reservoir of 
unmarried women, and the changing 
character of medical care have shaped 
developments in the twentieth century 
and have underlined the urgency of 
present problems. —//Justrated, 305. 
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Conqueror 


GEORGE SLOCOMBE 


€A highly readable assessment of the careers 
and achievements of William Rufus, 
Henry I and Stephen. In clear vivid prose 
the author chronicles the events and 
characteristics of these men’ THE SPHERE 
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THE LYRIC AGE 
OF GREECE 


ANDREW BURN 


Senior Lecturer in Ancient History in the 
University of Glasgow 
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and that a pure rationalism can only result in social 
disintegration.”” Hence, the history of the origins of 
Western culture largely comprises the history of the 
various religions or Weltansc en of the ancient 
peoples who inhabited the lands about the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean Sca. 

In the volume under review Professor Parkes 
surveys the development of human culture from the 
Palaeolithic era to the so-called Dark Ages, during 
which the distinctive culture of the West was formed. 
To attempt to interpret the complex forms of thought, 
in multitudinous forms of expression, over so vast 
and so remote a period, is to lay oneself open to the 
criticism of specialists, as Professor Parkes is doubt- 
lessly well aware. His courage in risking such 
criticism is, accordingly, to be admired, as are also 
his manifest erudition and clarity of style. It says 
much for his literary ability that throughout this 
great conspectus he continues to hold his reader’s 
attention; and many of his comments are sage and 
pertinent, as, for example, concerning Plato, of whom 
he is very critical: “Any application of Platonic 
principles would have destroyed the secure milieu 
that had made such dialogues possible.” 

Professor Parkes is evidently more on his own 
ground in his account of Hellenic culture, which 
forms the most substantial single division of his book. 
His account is particularly notable for his severe 
handling of the contributions of Plato and Aristotle, 
and for his long appreciation of Plotinus. It could be 
said in criticism that he does not fully evaluate the 
irrational factor in ancient Greek mentality, nor the 
innate pessimism of Greek eschatology. In his des- 
cription of neolithic culture and those of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia he is very obviously depending on a 
rather limited range of secondary sources. Thus, for 
example, he relies too much upon Frazer in his inter- 
pretation of the dying-rising god cult, and conse- 
quently fails to realize the complexity both of the 
Osirian cultus in Egypt and the problem of the rela- 
tions of Ishtar and Tammuz in Mesopotamia—and 
there is a grave error of fact in his account of the 
legend of Ishtar’s descent into the underworld. 
Professor Parkes is right in his statement that, “ the 
most significant feature of the Jewish heritage . 
was its view of history; ” but the value of his account 
would have been greater, if he had traced out the 
oo character of the Jewish appeal to history. 

f he had given more attention to the Jewish inter- 
pretation of history, he would in turn have been led 
to discuss, which he does not do, the peculiar sense 
in which Christianity is an historical religion and has 
inspired the essential teleological character of 
Western thought. In concentrating his attention on 
St. Paul’s teaching in his Epistle to the Romans, he 
misses the importance of the fact that the classic form 
of Christian soteriology stems from Paul’s statement 
in the second chapter of the First Corinthian Epistle; 
and he also fails to appreciate the significance of the 
fact that, with the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, 
the original source of Christian teaching and authority 
was obliterated, with profound consequences for 
both the thought and organization of the Church. 

Such criticisms, however, although they must be 
made, should not detract from the great value of this 
contribution by Professor Parkes to the profoundly 
important problem of understanding the essential 
constituents of Western culture. His succeeding 
volumes will be awaited with much interest. 


S. G. F. BRANDON. 
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THE EMIGRES 
THE FRENCH EXILES 1789-1815. By M. Weiner. 

248 pp. (John Murray. 25s.) 

In July 1789, Artois and Condé led the first 
joyeuse émigration out of France and, in the course of 
the next ten years, about a hundred and thirty 
thousand others followed their example. By 
December 1793, ten thousand or more, a good half 
of them priests, had crossed over to » en- 
countering there a very mixed reception. Frenchmen 
were, of course, the traditional enemy and, further- 
more, they had just defeated us—or so it was taken— 
in the War of American Independence. Frenchmen 
were Catholics too, and however nominal the 
allegiance of many of the emigrant aristocracy, before 
boredom and the repentance of exile brought 
numbers of them to a more religious frame of mind, 
the devotion of the priests was undoubted and, to 
the timid English Catholics, dangerously public. 
After all, it was not long since the Gordon Riots had 
followed the Catholic Relief Act of 1778. With 
London’s pavements “‘ totally darkened . . . [by] so 
many dismal priests . . . [of] sable appearance ” 
there was, many feared, a serious danger that such 
provocation would lead to renewed rioting, in which 
not merely the Relief Act of 1791, but even the 
existence of stable government, might be called into 
question. Then too, the vast majority of these 
emigrants were penniless, a condition that maybe 
helped to offset unpopularity on other accounts, but 
that confronted public epirieed citizens, and soon the 
government, with the problem of how these poor 
people might be afforded some measure of assistance. 

This last question, the “ relief of the suffering 
clergy and laity of France,” is one of the two themes 
in Miss Weiner’s book. The other theme is the 
story of Comte Auguste de La Ferronays and of his 
happy marriage to his beloved Albertine. Neither 
of the themes receives really satisfactory treatment, 
and neither is adequately blended with the back- 
ground material, itself full of errors and highly 
questionable conclusions. 

Perhaps the main difficulty with La Ferronays is 
that there really is not the material available to 
enable this minor figure to be recreated by the bio- 
grapher. Miss Weiner has unearthed the manuscript 
memoirs of his wife and has, it seems—for there are 
no footnotes—made the fullest possible use of them. 
But still he does not come to life. Or perhaps the 
real trouble is that La Ferronays, dancing pointless 
attendance on the Duc de Sel, very rarely bad any 

opportunity for action worth reco: 

As for the question of relief, here the author 
attempts to operate at a much more serious level 
than in the rest of the book, and offers material that 
undoubtedly helps to fill a gap left by historians— 
but then this whole subject of the emigration is a 
neglected topic in a remarkably neglected sector of 
English history. The gap, however, is not quite so 
complete as Miss Weiner imagines. ultation of 
Gabory’s book and of Kerbiriou’s life of bishop 
La Marche would have helped her studies, while, in 
an admittedly unlikely-titled book, N. E. Dionne 
used some of the manuscripts Miss Weiner also 
employs. But although Miss Weiner has gone to 
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much source material has been ignored. Yet even 
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so, within strict limits, here at least is an introductory 
sketch of a subject that merits attention—how the 
British government took over when generous volun- 
tary relief no longer proved adequate and paid out, 
via Mr. Wilmot’s committee, hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. 

Of the dreary social round at Hartwell House, or 
in the favoured parish of St. Marylebone, Miss 
Weiner is well informed by her reading in a large 
selection of the scores of émigré memoirs. But 
perhaps it is because this reading has not been 
** controlled ” by the study of other material that 
the émigrés are viewed with such sentimental 
sympathy and their history recorded with such in- 


accuracy. It is nonsense to maintain that “ the 
ultimate crime of the émigrés . . . was that, in the 
opinion of demagogues, they represented the 


‘haves’ (p. 9).”” Their crime was simpler; giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. It is wrong to suppose 
such widespread, all-compelling pressure existed 
that only a “ very few nobles’ managed to escape 
forced emigration (pp. 25, 18)—resident nobles 
outnumbered émigrés by five to one at the very least. 
And it is naive to believe that devoted service to their 
king was the reason so many took the so-called 
chemin de 'honneur. In politics these men were not, 
pace the author, conservatives but rather, as Louis 
XVI and Louis XVII were equally aware, reaction- 
aries. In England, we are told, “ they learned of 
liberal institutions ” (p. 214); Louis XVIII did per- 
haps, but hardly the “ purs”’ who after 1815 bayed 
against the Charter as being “‘ based on the atheistic 
dogma of the . . . sovereignty of the people” (La 
Mennais). No, if their manners and their poverty may 
properly attract our delight and command our com- 
miseration, let us remember, as did the unromantic 
conservatives of Pitt’s government, that even if the 
émigrés’ bodies deserved assistance this was, and is, 
no reason to support their social and political attitudes. 
Maurice Hutt. 
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